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Ball Point shown actual size. 


It takes three weeks just to make the point. 



The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


We don't consider it a plus that it takes us so long. But 
how well a ball pen writes depends on the ball itself. 

It took us five years to come up with the ball we wanted. 
We knew it had to be extremely hard. The answer, and 
we were first to use it in a pen, was tungsten carbide. 

But the major problem was the exquisite roundness, coupled 
with the need for a textured surface so the ball would 
grip the paper readily. 

Much of how we accomplished this is, frankly, a secret. 
We can tell you this. When we fit this ball precisely to a 
stainless steel socket, we achieve a "working end" which is 
superbly resistant to corrosion and wear. 

This entire assembly, when snugged into the nose 


of a sterling silver case, becomes the Parker 75 Classic 
Ball Pen. 

You'll find it inscribes a clean, crisp track. Almost without 
effort. And you'll find that this sleek, sterling silver column 
provides heft and balance, through hours of comfortable 
writing. 

Naturally this pen bears a written guarantee. If it fails to 
perform due to defects, during its owner's lifetime, we will 
repair or replace it— free. 

The-Parker 75 Classic is an uncommon gift. Its cost, 
rnonogrammed, is $12. DA P l/PP 

Someone you're fond IT I r\ lx lx L lx 

of deserves it. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen in solid sterling silver is $12. Also in vermeil, $25; 22 K gold electroplate, S8.50; brushed stainless steel, $5. Matching pencils. You'll fine 
the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous SI .98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen 
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We brighten their lives a bit. 

(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 


We're GTE... 


(a growing concern for your growing needs) 






The woman who works. 

New York Life believes she needs 
protection as much as a man. 

Most people would agree that a man with a 
family to support needs life insurance. 

Yet the same people will look at a woman doc 
tor. business executive, secretary or teacher and ask 
"Why does she need life insurance?. What does she 
have to protect?” 

Plenty, we think. 

Consider the single woman. If she's support 
ing dependents, she needs to protect their standard 
of living. And dependents or no, she needs to provide 
for her own future. 

Or consider the working wife. Her husband 
and family could find it very hard getting along with 


out her paycheck. Life insurance could provide the 
needed income if she should die. Working wife or 
housewife, life insurance could also provide funds to 
. enable her husband to hire someone to take care of 
the children, it necessary. 

Male or female. Single or married. The fact is, 
almost everyone 1 needs the financial protection of 
- I i lt» insurance. Why not talk your situa- 
tion over with a New York Life Agent 
soon? He, or she, is a good person to 
know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



Now York Lite Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. Sow York, \ Y 1UMU Lite Health and (.roup Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans 



Taking the mystery out of Cavendish. 

An explanation of the most misused term ii* pipe tobacco. 


If you're any kind of pipe smoker, you've probably 
seen the word Cavendish on more pipe tobaccos than you 
can shake a stem at. You suspect it must be something 
good or else everybody and his brother wouldn’t 
be putting the word on their pouches. And your 
suspicions are right. 

But Cavendish is something other than 
what you may think it is. It’s not a type of 
tobacco leaf. It isn’t even the way tobacc 
is cut. 

Cavendish is a unique process I hat 
ages and ferments tobaccos to give you 
a milder, more flavorful smoke. 

Quite frankly, we tell you this for 
one very simple reason. The more you 
know about Cavendish pipe tobacco, the \ 
better it is for Amphora. Because 
Amphora is the world's largest selling 
Cavendish pipe tobacco. 

BEFORE CAVENDISH WAS A PROCESS, 
IT WAS A PERSON. 

Captain Thomas Caven- 
dish, by name. A fearless sea- 
man who was equally adept 
at riding out a Nur’easter as 
he was negotiating with the 
Indians of Virginia for their 
fine tobacco leaves. 

After one of bis more successful trading ventures 
some 400 years ago, he found himself with more tobacco 
leaf than cargo space. So he ordered his crew to stow the 
tobacco in the large wooden casks that bad held their 
grog. 

History does not record the crew’s reaction to this bit 
of inventive casking. hut the tobaccos, reacted most 
flavorfully. 

After months at sea, compressed and basking in the 
heat of the casks, fermenting ever so slowly, the tobaccos 
arrived in England exceedingly rich in bouquet. 

The good captain's accidental process of maturing 
tobacco has long since been immortalized by his name. 
Cavendish is now defined as tobaccos that have been 
mellowed by time, temperature and pressure. 

ONE MAN’S CAVENDISH IS ANOTHER 
MAN’S SHORT CUT. 

Good Cavendish tobacco like 
good wine doesn’t happen fast. 

All the fine tobaccos that go into 
Amphora (they come from about 
20 different growing regions of 
the world) are kept in large 
casks for at least a year. Just the 
way Captain C did it. 





They go through at least one summer “sweat". That 
way the tobaccos ferment under natural weather 
conditions. All of which combine to enhance the flavor 
^and the mildness of the tobaccos. 

Now some pipe tobacco 
companies (they know who 
they arc) try to create 
mildness by taking short cuts. By 
hurrying up the fermenting 
process, for example. They may 
end up with pipe tobacco, but 
they don’t end up with what we 
consider Cavendish. Because 
when you're fermenting tobacco, nothing 
artificial beats nature. She takes her own sweet time 
to bring out all the true flavor and taste of tobacco. 

WE’VE GOT A SECRET. 

Even after the first long fermentation period, the 
tobaccos are still a long way from being called Amphora. 

They arc next shipped to our factory in Joure, some 
80 miles north of Amsterdam. There the tobaccos arc 
carefully blended to our two-centuries’ old formula. 

The blended leaves are then compressed into "cakes" at 
carefully regulated high temperatures. 

(What these temperatures are and how long the 
tobaccos are pressed, wc . 

can't tell you. It’s the ", 

Amphora secret. It’s not 
that we don’t trust you, but 
you never know who else may be 
reading this ad. ) 

But what we can tell you is this. By pressing the 
tobacco leaves into cakes, each tobacco type contributes 
its own personality, its own flavor and character to the 
blend. 

OUR DORMITORIES ARE NOT FOR 
SLEEPING. 

Mildness is one thing. Extra mildness is something 
else. So wc go a step further and age the pressed tobacco 
cakes a second time in special rooms we call dormitories. 

During this second aging process (we call it 
“lagering" and it's like the way fine wines are aged), the 
flavor, aroma and mildness arc married. Once and for all. 

We go through all of this time and trouble because 
we honestly believe it’s the only way to make the finest 
Cavendish in the world. 

A lot of pipe smokers must believe that, too. They’ve 
made Amphora exactly what it is today. 

The most popular imported pipe tobacco in America. 

P.S. Do you have any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco f 
If so, drop a note to the President, Douwe Egberts, Inc., 

8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 

It' hen teas the last time the president of a company 
answered your mail? 



Are taxes killing 
your financial freedom? 
Merrill Lynch has a little-known 
way to fight back. 



S Copyright 1974 Me mil Lynch. Pinvc. Fctomt & Smith Inc 
Member. Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC) 


Municipal bonds that sell 
at a discount. 

They offer you a t wo-edged 
saving if you’re in a higher 
tax bracket. 

First, the interest you get 
is currently free from Fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Second, you buy these 
bonds at as much as 20 per- 
cent or more off face value. 
So when the bonds mature, 
you get an automatic long- 
term capital gain — generally 
taxed at only half your ordi- 
nary income tax rate. 

Different investments for 
different people. 

Of course, discount mu- 
nicipals aren’t a cure-all. If 
you’re in a relatively low tax 
bracket, they’d probably give 
you less income than cor- 
porate bonds. That’s why 
Merrill Lynch thinks differ- 


investments. Every year, for 
example, we handle billions 
of dollars worth of fixed in- 
come investments, such as 
corporate bonds. So we know 
the business. When it comes 
to stocks, we have more se- 
curity analysts than any 
other broker in the U.S. 
Enough to follow scores of 
industries in depth. 

You don’t have to start big. 

At Merrill Lynch we want 
your business — whether it’s 
$100 or $100,000. We give you 
something in return: the as- 
surance of dealing with a 
strong, confident leader. 
Merrill Lynch is bullish on 
America. 

Ask us to help you fight 
for your financial freedom. 

Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 


ent people need different 
kinds of investments. 

So we give you 29 ways 
to invest. Old ways, like cor- 
porate bonds. Newer ways, 
like Government National 
Mortgage Association Pass 
Through securities. 

Talk to a good listener. 

We also give you an Ac- 
count Executive whose train- 
ing cost Merrill Lynch more 
than $15,000. We taught him 
to listen. To your problems, 
needs and goals. 

He’ll work with you. And 
think with you. On a one-to- 
one basis. At Merrill Lynch, 
you’re never a mere number 
in a computer bank. 

We can give you recom- 
mendations on many differ- 
ent kinds of 


Yesterday, your video player buy seemed 
like a stroke of genius. How about today? 


That video player you now own could turn out to be a peach of an investment— 
or a lemon. The deciding factor? Programming. If it’s fresh, topical, and first- 
rate— the kind TIME-LIFE VIDEO offers-you'll earn a dividend on your invest- 
ment and get your audiences off their hands. Now, read why you should know 
more about TLV. 



As fine and effective as your own internal 
programming is, you're probably looking for 
quality supplementary software to make your 
video player investment pay off. And that’s the 
reason you should be looking to TLV. 

What can we offer you? 

The Tim E LIFE Video Library consists 
of well over 500 titles, covering such areas as 
business, science, social studies, history, the arts, 
contemporary issues, sports, and much more. All 
programs have been rigidly selected by the 
editors of TIME-LIFE VIDEO for quality and content. 
And all titles are 100% compatible with your 
video player. 

Better titles. Bigger names. 

Interested in executive self-improvement? 

Our “Communicating Successfully" Course 
stan ing Robert Morse shows you entertainingly 
and effectively how to make a better speech, run 
a stronger meeting, and give a more forceful 
presentation. Dick Cavett’s on hand to conduct a 
Speed Reading Course in a witty way that works. 
There's exciting, incisive programming on busi- 
ness training and development, management 
theory, the computer in business, even attention- 
grabbing meeting openers... featuring such 

TIME-LIFE VIDEO: “THE DEL 


authorities as Peter Drucker, Fred Herzberg, 
Robert Townsend, and others. On contemporary 
themes, we offer powerful, persuasive program- 
ming on ecology, modern marriage, black studies, 
the drug culture— and more. If it’s part of life, we 
have it. You can have it, too... and so easily. 

Two free TLV 7 catalogs available. 

TLV can offer you fresh, innovative program- 
ming specifically produced for many fields and 
disciplines. If you’re interested in programming 
in the Business and Industrial fields, ask for our 
B&l Video Catalog containing 130 useful titles. 

If areas such as history, contemporary issues, 
science, and the arts interest you more, we offer 
a comprehensive Master Catalog containing well 
over 500 titles. To get the TLV Catalog that best 
meets your programming objectives, write to us 
on your letterhead. 


Time-Life l 'idea. 
Time & Life Building. 
Rockefeller Center. X. V 10020. 

(212) 556-4554. 



IMTIVE COMMUNICATORS!’ 
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“The taste is mellow and full. The color is clear and warm. And the aroma is very 
pleasant. No matter how you measure Ten High.it’sa true bourbon value. And the distiller 
is Hiram Walker! What else is there for us to say? Except try it. It’s true.” 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 

*1973 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. III. 



IF YOU’RE NOT GETTING ENOUGH 
OF YOUR FAVORITE SPORT 
IN “SPORTS ILLUSTRATED” 

YOU SHOULD BE READING ONE OF THESE! 


FflflTR A I I Follow America's No. 1 

lUU I DM LL spori year-around in 

the newspaper that is the authority on profes- 
sional football. PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY 
features complete coverage of all NFL teams, 
plus WFL, Canadian, minor leagues. Inside in- 
formation, exclusive statistics, photos, Weekly 
during football season, montly Feb. -August. 
Introductory offer 8 issues- $4.00. A $2.00 sav 
ingsl* 

C \kl I M M I KJ P SWIMMING WORLD. 

O If I IY1 IYI I M U the "Bible" of competi- 
tive swimming, diving and water polo, covers 

the exciting and colorful exploits of Olympic 
champions and world record holders. A com- 
prehensive review of all international and 
national competitions, incl. H.S. and age-group. 
How they train and think. S9.00 yr., 12 issues. 
Sample on request.* 

P n I F GOLF DIGEST can help you 

U U L I lower your handicap with the 

most helpful golf-teaching methods available. 
Professional Teaching Panel each month. Com- 
plete tournament previews, golf records section, 
travel and resort coverage, equipment news, etc. 
Special introductory offer of 11 issues for only 
S3. 97 (save S2.91 off regular subscription 
price). 

PHI F GOLF GUIDE magazine features 
UU Ll instructional articles on every 

aspect of the game, many written by PGA tour 

and teaching pros to help lower your score. The 
monthly "Swing Series" analyzes the swing of 
our favorites. Much more at $1.50 per copy. , 
^jecial bargain subscription of 12 issues for 
S6.95.* 

f FK 1 MK TENNIS Magazine can help 

I [If ll 10 you play better tennis and in- 
crease your enjoyment of the game. Each issue 
features in-depth instruction Portfolio, colorful 
features on the stars, tournaments, tennis 
travel. Plus news on equipment, fashion, re- 
sorts, etc. Special introductory price of 1 1 is- 
sues for S3. 77 (save $2.65 off regular rate). 


PI 111 KIP HORSEMAN Magazine-How- 
l\ I U I ll U to monthly magazine of rid- 
ing, horse training, horse care and use. Practical 
tips for owners on horse feed, tack, vet care, 
stabling, exercising, halter showing, reining, 
jumping, trail riding— plus tips on buying and 
selling horses. Professional Training Tips and 
Problem Clinic features in each issue. $6 year- 
ly— 12 issues.* 


like 


TRACK & FIELD LTW ■ 

like TRACK & FIELD NEWS. Comprehensive, 
colorful coverage of men's track, US and 
foreign, H.S. through the Olympics and pros. 
All the major news and results, statistical lists 
ond rankings, personality pieces and interviews, 
action photos. Lively, information-packed read- 
ing. 18 issues yr. S9.00. ’ 

QD ATI KIP yacht RACING. The 

DUM I I MU world's authoritative jour- 
nal of sailboat racing, serving both the one- 
design and offshore skipper and crew. Instruc- 
tion, news, comment and much more. Full year 
(12 issues) regularly $10. Special introductory 
offer, 7 months, just $4.95. Pay now, or we'll 
bill you later. 

DACCDAII COLLEGIATE BASE 
DAoLDMLL BALL. Growing, pepper 
pot newspaper, with avid readers throughout 
amateur baseball, every state, foreign countries. 
Official coach's publication in 17th year, qua- 
drupled organization's membership in past 5 
years. Each issue has clinic, stimulating reading 
for youngsters. $6 yr., special team rates.* 

CUnnTIKIP gunsport and 
OnUUIIMU GUN COLLECTOR 
For the shooting sportsman and antique gun 
collector, geared to young adults and beginners 
as well as distaff shooters. Non-technical but 
comprehensive. While emphasizing handguns, 
rifles and shotguns, related outdoor activities 
also reported. Special Gun Collector section, 
plus columns on gunsmithing, handloading 
Wash, report, etc. Monthly. $9.95 yr.* 


UnPLfFV Wilh hocke V expanding tre- 
n U U |\ L T mendously, there IS one maga- 
zine on top of all the action. HOCKEY ILLUS- 
TRATED supplies the best in hockey coverage, 
with exclusive stories by expert reporters, tips 
by the stars and color action photographs. One- 
year subscription, S5.50 (includes special bonus 
pre-season edition, followed by 6 monthly is- 
sues, Jan.-June).* 

One of the most 
exciting sports 
spectacles is a professional wrestling match. 
WRESTLING WORLD provides the most com- 
plete and accurate coverage of the sport, which 
continues to draw record-setting crowds, and 
gives wrestling an identity all its own. Exclusive 
stories, regional reports, ratings, super color 
posters- the most professional of all wrestling 
magazines. Quarterly. $3.00,* 


WRESTLING 


SPORTS SPECIALTY MAGAZINES 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL (SSMCC) 

P.O. Box 59015. Chicago. II. 60659 

Please enter my subscription to the magazine(s) 

indicated below. 

*□ Pro Football Weekly □ Yacht Racing 
* □ Swimming World * □ Track & Field News 

□ GoK Digest *□ Collegiate Baseball 

*□ Golf Guide *□ Gunsport & Gun Co- 

□ Tennis *□ Hockey Illustrated 

*U Horseman *U Wrestling World 

•Payment with order required to these magazines. 
All checks must be made out to the magazine. 


Name 

Address_ 
City 


Please send coupon and any payments necessary 
to SSMCC for processing. 

DO NOT MAKE CHECKS OUT TO SSMCC. 
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That's the number of adults in this country who don't do any exercise at 
all. None. Not even walking. At least, that's what the first National Adult 
Physical Fitness Survey tells us. And we see no reason to doubt it. 

Taken any way you like, the survey results are ominous and frightening. 
Consider the consequences. 

It is clear that inactivity can lead to overweight. Overweight can lead to 
hypertension. And hypertension can lead to heart attacks and assorted ills. 

We know the body needs regular exercise to perform at its best and to 
function most efficiently. And yet, after only two hundred years of existence, 
we find our country turning soft and sedentary, despite our traditions of 
toughness, hard work and spirited play. 

Give your body a chance to get back on the right track with a regular 
program of exercise and sports. Let’s face it— sit back, relax and take it easy 
is some of the worst advice you ever got. 


The President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness & Sports 

Washington, D.C. 20201 



For a free pamphlet to help you get started 
on a physical fitness program, write to the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
Washington, D C. 20201. 
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ISN’T YOUR BAG 



Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 




Why Eurailpass is the best 
travel buy today if you want to 
see a lot of Europe. 


Unlimited first-class rail travel in 13 countries. 
3 weeks, only $150. 


First of all, with Eurailpass you can see as 
much Europe as you have time for and spend 
only $7.00 a day for transporta- 
tion.That's tax-free. What’s more, 
train schedules are as frequent 
as ever, while getting about by 
car or motor coach isn’t always 
as easy as before. 

There’s another advantage, 
too. Currency fluctuations in 
Europe can’t possibly affect the 
cost of your travel. That’s be- 
cause you buy your Eurailpass 
here (you can’t buy it in Europe) 
so the price is fixed. On that one 
ticket you can go all through 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 

France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, 

Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

One ticket— thirteen countries. 

And the nicest part of it, you’re 
travelling first class. 

On trains that are clean, mod- 
ern, comfortable (you can even 
reserve a sleeper for a modest charge) , punc 
tual, and fast. Some up to 100 mph fast. 



Then, of course, you can also board our 
cozy little trains that meander through tiny 

villages in remote valleys, nestled 
among the mountainsand tucked 
between coastal bays. 

The price forall this is remark- 
ably inexpensive. A three-week 
pass costs $ 1 50 .One-month , $ 190. 
Two months, $260.Three-months, 
$300. And we give kids a break, 
too. Anyone from 4 to 12 goes 
half-price. Also, for students, 
there’s our Student-Railpass, 

It provides unlimited second-class 
travel for two months, $165.That’s 
for any full-time student under 
26 years old. 

There are also money-saving 
rates under Eurailgroup for 
groups of ten or more, and under 
Eurailtariff for specific individual 
itineraries. 

We could go on and on. But 
either cal I your T ravel Agent or 
send in the coupon for more 
information. We’ll send back all the facts on the 
onlysensiblewayto seea lot of Europe. 


EURAILPASS 

It shows you Europe as the Europeans see it. 


Eurailpass is valid in Austria. Belgium. Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway. Portugal, Spain, Sweden. Switzerland. I 

Eurailpass. Box 90, 

Bohemia, New York 11716 

Please send me your tree Eurailpass folder 
with railroad map. Or your free 
Student-Railpass folder. 


tot 



Name. 



Street 

City 

State 


-Zip 


2 40B-I 203 


Fares subject to change. 
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Next week 

BASEBALL LEADS OFF with 
aces on the mound and Aaron 
on the mind in the first blaze 
of the season’s action. A re- 
port on The Quest and other 
highlights of opening week. 

THE MASTERS gets a satirical 
once-ovcr from Arlist Arnold 
Roth, after which Roy Blount 
Jr. scouts Augusta and relates 
how the annual doings affect 
the lives of the townsfolk. 

THE WILD WET RUN in the 
canyons and rapids of the 
Rio Grande's desolate Big 
Bend was for scientific obser- 
vation. Writer Edwin Shrake 
was asked along for the ride. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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The Sears Kenmore Compactor turns this much nasty garbage 



into this neat little package. 



Fifteen bags full. As much — or 
more than the weekly garbage 
collection of an average family of 
four. Sears Kenmore Compactor takes 
the whole mess and compacts it all 
into one neat little package. This heavy duty 
compactor crushes bottles, cans and cartons; gobbles up 
all that wet, messy, smelly stuff, too — deodorizes and 
compacts all of it into one neat, leak-resistant package! 
What’s more, Sears Kenmore won’t work until the 


hidden key-lock is turned on. And no 
special wiring is required. Any adequate 
1 1 5-volt outlet will do. With a Sears 
Compactor, you really don’t need a 
garbage disposer, and you can throw the 
garbage cans out with the garbage! It means one 
bag once a week, instead of fifteen. Isn’t that worth the 
money? Enough people think so, because the Sears 
Compactor is the Number One Clean-Up 

Machine. Availablcm moil Scars More* SCclTS 


Sears Kenmore Compactors clean up after more 
American families than any other compactor. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Jonathan Yardlcy, who is our newest 
contributing editor and first regular 
book reviewer, says of his profession: 
"The greatest pleasure in reviewing 
book*, vs finding something that is gen- 
uinely good and being able to tell other 
people about it." On page 14 of this 
issue Yardley tells us something— not 
good— about the first two of a spate of 
Henry Aaron books that will be pub- 
lished this spring. And throughout the 
year at his base in Miami, where he is 
book-page editor of the Herald and 
does general reviews for such publica- 
tions as The New York Times, Book 
World and The New Republic, Yardley 
searches through the scores of sports 
books that come his way. 

The judgments Yardlcy makes are 
entirely his own. They are formed by 
his experience, his biases and his taste. 
Therefore, in the belief that one should 
know one's local book reviewer, wc pre- 
sent the following comments from the 
pen and mouth of Jonathan Yardley. 

• "Anybody who writes would like to 
have written a book, but writing one is 
another matter. I'm still in awe of au- 
thors. I think anybody who can write a 
book, much less a good one. deserves 
congratulations." 

• ”1 am fascinated by what Roger An- 
gcll has called 'the mystery that will 
always separate the spectator from the 



BOOK REVIEWER JONATHAN YARDLEY 


athlete: "How does it feel to be you?" ’ 
One looks to sports books in hopes of 
an answer," 

• "The problem the fan who writes 
about sports has is that be can get too 
close to :he players. Up close they 
somehow ose that superhuman quality 
that draws you to them.” 

• "There arc a half dozen books this 
spring about the New York Mels and 
not a single one about the world cham- 
pion Oakland Athletics. The publish- 
ers, canny fellows, must be reading 
Oakland attendance figures." 

• "Baseball has produced the only 
good sports fiction this country has: 
Bany the Dram Slowly, The Nor oral. 
You Know Me Al and The Universal 
Baseball Association. The finest Amer- 
ican book about sports is Roger An- 
gell's The Summer Game." 

• "It'scasiertowritea negative review 
than a positive one. A positive one is 
difficult because it’s hard to make your 
enthusiasm plausible. You can't just 
say 'I love it.' '* 

• "When I was a boy in Chatham, Va., 
I used to lie in bed at night and spin 
the radio dial looking for baseball 
games. On a clear night I could pick 
up the Cardinals, the White Sox. the 
Dodgers, the Yankees -on a particu- 
larly lucky night even the Red Sox." 

• "I can never remember not loving 
sports as a fan. in the really naive, hcro- 
worshipirg sense of the word." 

For many of his 34 years — as an un- 
happy boarding-school student who 
read novels instead of doing his home- 
work: as the editor of the University 
of North Carolina's Daily Tar Heel 
(who once described “in extravagant 
detail" the birth, under his desk, of a 
litter of puppies): as an assistant to 
James Reston on The New York Times: 
as an editorial writer for the Greensboro 
Daily News: as a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard Jonathan Yardlcy was get- 
ting ready to take up his calling. We 
are pleased to be among the beneficiar- 
ies of his preparation. 
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A small, extraordinary planet... 



TIME 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


Start with an 
amazing universe 

...that gave birth to an 
extraordinary planet 

. . . that was able to produce 
350,000 different kinds of plants 

. . . and one million different kinds 
of animals 

. . . that live and die, struggle 
and adapt, and alt the white depend 
on each other for survival. 


The HE NATURE LIBRARY 

invites you to explore 

THE SEA 

where life itself begaij 
yours for 10 days free 



brimming with life in unimaginable variety... 



This is the universe 
. perhaps some 
10 billion light-years 
wide . . . where comets 
My. supernovae 
explode, galaxies are 
born and die . . . 


. . . and this is a tin; 
speck of it, the 
planet we call earlt 

wonderful, and 
improbable world 


... so cold in spots 
the temperature 
plunges to —140’ and 
the icesheet is 9,200 
feet thick ... so warm 
in others the 
temperature has 
reached 136° 
in the shade . . . 


. . . and where nature 
decided that, despite 
the cold, despite the 
heat, despite everything, 
life was going to 
win out in a million 
ways, life that probably 


, . where it flourishes 
today even at depths 
of six miles . . . 


. . . life that moved 
onto the land . . 


and always changing, experimenting, reaching... 



it’s the story of nature as only etna could tell it! 

” BQOK8 



To tell nature’s story, a story brimming 
with life of every description ... to cover 
it with authority and excitement . . . Time- 
Life Books pooled the talents and knowl- 
edge of hundreds of eminent naturalists, 
writers, photographers and artists. Once 
you examine THE SEA, we're sure you’ll 
want to keep it . . . and keep on receiving 
more volumes (at approximately two-month 


intervals, each with the same 10-day free 
examination). Over 2,500,000 homes now 
have LIFE Nature Library books — to keep 
alive the wonder, mystery and beauty of 
the natural world. 

For full details see the attached post- 
paid order card. If card is missing, write 
to: Time-Life Books Dept. 0404, Time & Life 
Building., Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . 
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The ball Hank 
and The Babe hit, 

Since Major League Baseball began, one ball has been 
in every play of every inning of every game. Spalding.* 

The same Spalding quality goes into every baseball 
product we make: balls, gloves, bats and protective 
equipment for Little League on up through the Majors. 

Baseball is how we got started. We're glad to be a 
part of it. 

Way to go. Hank. 

Thank you. Babe. 


‘Spalding has been the official baseball of the National League since it began in 1876. 
Reach, a registered trademark of Spalding, has been the official ball of the American League 
since it was founded in 1901 
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When you’re in a strange country its good to see a familiar face. 


Holiday Inn. your favorite place 
to stay in the United States, is now the 
best place to stay in Canada. Mexico, 
the Caribbean, Africa and Europe. 

After a disorienting day of sight-see- 
ing. you'll find our clean, spacious rooms- 
with-bath a comfort to come back to. 

And our cooling pool is often the only 
one for miles. 

In our dining rooms, you can feast 
on the local cuisine in a charming 


atmosphere. Or pamper a homesick 
appetite with a thick, juicy hamburger. 

But perhaps the most comforting 
thing about our international Holiday 
Inns is that they speak your language. 

In case you don't speak theirs. 

So call your local Holiday Inn or 
travel agent for reservations. Then relax 
and look forward to the trip of your life. 

Holiday Inn.The most 
accommodating people in the world. 




When the place 
finally closes and 
the boss says 
“let’s us have one” 


launch 
a little Cutty. 


Economy without cramps. 




'.Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including dealer new 
vehicle preparation charge. Destination charges, optional 
equipment, state or local taxes are additional. 


Buying a compact car with a six-cylinder 
engine can make a lot of room in your budget. If 
that compact car is an economical 1974 Chevy' 
Nova 6, you’ll also end up with a lot of room in your 
car. “Automotive Industries’ Roominess Index” 
says no domestic compact at any price has more 
head and shoulder room, front and rear, than 
Nova. The roomy, economical Nova 6 comes 
in three versatile body styles. 


The 2-door Nova 


The Chevy Nova basic transportation system. 
Few cars make as much sense as this one. It's small 
enough on the outside to be easy to park and 
drive, yet has enough room on the inside for six 
passengers. And it’s as good-looking as it is 
sensible. The base price for this standard two-door 
coupe (shown at top left) is $2647.* 


The 3-door Nova 

You can carry people around 
comfortably in any economical 
Nova 6. The Hatchback Nova 6 
lets you carry lots of things 
around comfortably. Open the 
rear hatch, fold down the rear 
seat, and you’ll have nearly six 
feet of flat load space. Almost like 
having a wagon. Six flat feet are just what you 
need on grocery shopping or moving days. Right? 


The Nova’s rear seat is so roomy and 
comfortable some people like to get to it fast. 

The four-door version of the Nova 6 makes this 
easy. From this point on, the rear-seat passengers 
are carried economically to their destination by 
Nova's proven six-cylinder engine. Just like 
passengers in other Nova models. You’ll like 
Nova’s sporty good looks, and, like other Nova 
models, the four-door has traditionally 
maintained a high resale value. 


Chevrolet has been building and refining the 
Nova for thirteen years now, and this year, the 
Nova seems to make more sense than ever. 

It’s the car with the room you want and the 
economy you need. Economy without 
cramps.That’s the 1974 Chevrolet ■ 

Nova 6. 


The 4-door Nova 


SHOWN ABOVE ARE 3 OF 20 SMALL CARS FROM CHEVROLET. 


CHEVY 
NOVA 6 


CHEVROLET MAl^SERSEFORAMEm 



BOOKTALK 

Th« shout may ba "Batter up," but 
the first two Aaron books are strikeouts 

It is the suggestion here -made in small 
I part for the sake of argument, in far larg- 
er part out of genuine conviction— that 
Henry Louis Aaron is the finest all-round 
player baseball has known. Partisans of 
Ruth, Cobb, DiMaggio, Mays and Clemente 
can kick and scream till the cows come home, 
but I will stick with my man. Had I the hon- 
or to manage the ultimate baseball team, 
Aaron is the first player I would choose, 

But playing ability is one thing and cha- 
risma is another, and of the latter Aaron has 
precious little. On the field his playing style 
is so economical and understated that he stirs 
admiration but rarely excitement. Olf the 
field he is decent, honorable, upright and 
pleasant, but he is not, to pul it as gently as 
possible, very interesting, and sportswriters 
in search of lively copy usually have looked 
elsewhere. 

So it is not surprising that the two Aaron 
books which usher in the 1974 baseball sea- 
son arc something less than scintillating. 


Since it is rather difficult to make a book 
more provocative than its subject, the dull- 
ness of these productions is pardonable. 
What is not pardonable is that the first is a 
warmed-over reissue disguised as a new 
book, and the second is a journalistic botch 
of remarkable proportions. 

One would never know from the dust jack- 
et of Aaron (Crowell, $6.95), by Aaron with 
Furman Bishcr, that this is a “revised edi- 
tion" of a book first published in 1968, That 
information can be found, in small type, on 
the title page. The revisions consist of some 
minor changes in Aaron's first-person text 
and the addition of an “afterword" by Bish- 
cr that brings the book up to date. 

This is an old-school sports biography 
amiable, bland, essentially unrevealing. 
Aaron does bemoan the failure of the tal- 
ented Braves teams of the 1950s to w in more 
than two pennants, and he offers a touching 
tribute to Ben Geraghty, who managed him 
in the minor leagues, but otherwise there is 
little here that his fans do not already know. 
Bisher's "afterword" is a pedestrian account 
of Aaron's recent progress toward Ruth's 
home-run record, written in prose that ooz- 
es adulation. 

There is more treacly prose in Bad Henry 


(Chilton, $6.95), by Stan Baldwin and Jerry 
Jenkins "in collaboration with Hank Aar- 
on." And treacly prose is only a small part 
of what buyers of Bad Henry gel for their 
S6.95. The book offers, in addition, incoher- 
ent structure, hyperbole, sentimentality and 
hagiography. Judging by much of its con- 
tents, Bad Henry was originally written for 
children and put on the adult list in hopes 
of cashing in on the home-run chase: one 
chapter, for example, consists solely of of- 
fensively cute letters written to Aaron by 
grammar school admirers. Even as a chil- 
dren's book. Bad Henry is an egregious mess. 
And why, in any event, should books for chil- 
dren be written with less style and intelligence 
than books for adults? 

Oh, well. Aaron's reputation will survive 
the efforts of his earnestly worshipful "col- 
laborators." He will never be an American 
legend, not as Ruth has been, but he is at 
last recognized as a ballplayer of complete 
skills and extraordinary consistency. In his 
i|uiet. self-effacing fashion he has given base- 
ball fans great pleasure and splendid mem- 
ories — greater pleasure and more splendid 
memories, certainly, than the books men- 
tioned above have managed to convey. 

Jonathan Yardley 
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“You’ll never believe what 
Dow Corning Bathtub 

This is an unsolicited testimonial from Mrs. Jim 
Hines of Cadiz. Ohio. 

Whose husband’s hobby is entering the farm 
workhorses in pulling contests. 

"After an especially tough competition, Jim’s best horse 
had sore and tender feet. 

"Jim figured a cushiony, protective foot pad would help. 

"So he packed the horse’s hooves with Dow Corning 
Silicone Rubber Bathtub Caulk. 

"The horse’s feet are much better now, and Jim is entering 
him in pulling contests again." 

What can you do with cushiony, rubbery Dow Corning 
Bathtub Caulk in white or decorator colors? Or with our Silicone 
Sealers in clear, black and aluminum? 

We'd like to know. 

Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. G-4103, 

Midland, Michigan 48640. 

For a limited time, look for the special 25C refund sticker on all 
packages of Dow Corning Bathtub Caulk and Silicone Sealers. 

DOW CORNING 
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You wouldn't buy 
a new car 

without comparing costs. 


Shouldn't you be 
as careful about your 
life insurance? 


Some car dealers will sell you 
the same car as another but 
charge you more for it. That's 
why you compare costs. 

Well, the same thing can 
happen with life insurance. 
Because all companies don't 
charge the same for the 
same coverage. And if you 
don’t choose the right one, you 
could pay up to thousands 
of dollars more than you have 
to over your lifetime. 

You may think you 


know what your cost is 
because you know what you're 
paying. But premiums 
usually don't reflect the true 
cost. They should be adjusted 
for dividends, anticipated 
cash values and other 
considerations before you can 
really compare costs. 

So, if you'd like to be 
careful about buying life 
insurance, which has to last 
you a lot longer than an 
automobile, you should send 
for the impartially written 


booklet, “How to Select the 
Right Life Insurance Company.” 

It doesn’t quote you 
prices— ours or anyone else's— 
but it will tell you how to 
compare companies— and their 
costs. Send for it and it’s 
just possible you could save 
enough to help buy a new car 
some day. We promise no 
one will call unless you ask. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don't choose us. 



The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 

Dcs Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 

"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 


C44 




Address. 


THE BANKERS LIFE El 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 50307 
Individual and group Me. health and disability programs Pension and profit 
sharing investment plans A subsidiary. BIC Equity Services Corporation, ot- 
ters mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


FISHING'S NEW LINE 

What do BingCrosby. Critic Lionel Trill- 
ing. Sportscastcr Curl Gowdy and Nader 
Raider David Zwick have in common? 
Fish. and a very strong feeling that until 
now the estimated 45 million fishermen 
in the United Stales have had the col- 
lective political bite of a minnow. In New 
York last week Gowdy and Angler-Au- 
thor Lee WulfT headed an impressive 
group of similarly minded sportsmen in 
forming The American League of An- 
glers. The ALA hopes to recruit four mil- 
lion members within two years at SIO a 
head, and for a change rattle around like 
sharks. Chairman Gowdy said. "*We 
have to fight pressure with pressure. W'e 
have to get organized with legislation 
that w ill stop polluters, the real estate en- 
croachments. the stream diversions and 
the foreign fishing fleets that are gobbling 
up the fish along our shores." 

Organization of the ALA has been go- 
ing on quietly for three years among rep- 
resentatives of major angling and con- 
servation interests. Directors include 
Otto Teller, chairman of Trout Unlim- 
ited: Ray Scott, president of BASS; 
Charles Cadicux. president of the Out- 
door Writers Association of America; 
Carl Low ranee of Low ranee Electronics; 
and Crosby, who has written the major 
fund-raising letter. The ALA has a slo- 
gan: "Fish don't vote . . . fishermen 
do." Politicians can expect to hear about 
that. 

SHOCK TREATMENT 

Al McGuire has little truck with people 
who would raise the baskets to lessen the 
advantage of the big man in basketball. 
"It's true it’s only a matter of time be- 
fore some team recruits two 7-footers 
who can play like Bill Walton," the Mar- 
quette coach says, "but raising baskets 
in every gym in the country is econom- 
ically not feasible. You might as well 
lower the floor." 

McGuire's solution? Well. two. the 
first serious. 'Outlaw the tip-in," he says. 
"When a player gets an offensive re- 


bound. make him get it back outside a 
circle as in playground ball on a rebound. 

"Or. you could electrify the goal. 
When a guy turns blue you know he’s 
got his hand in it.” 

RULE BRITANNIA 

There are signs in Britain, be they ever 
so slight, that the famed violence at foot- 
ball matches is abating, or soon jolly well 
will if the authorities have their way. F.C. 
Langworthy of Kent reports in a letter 
to the London Daily Express that "pre- 
sumably because of the current shortage 
of toilet rolls not one such missile was 
hurled onto the field” in six games he 
watched over TV. For crimes worse than 
papering, two football grounds in Liv- 
erpool have special rooms w ith "security 
rings” fixed to the walls for shackling 
rowdy spectators. And in Birmingham, 
Magistrate Grahame Hands, taking ex- 
ception to a brick that whizzed past his 
wife at a recent match, has called for the 
setting up of labor camps for spectators 
convicted of violence. Good show. 

GIVING THE CALL 

For the hockey spectator who thinks he 
has heard everything, he hasn't. It seems 
there will always be one more slap shot 
at rinkmanship. Take Vancouver, where 
Canuck fans, bored w ith booing and pos- 
sibly w ith the court trials of ex-President 
Tom Scallen. have taken to bird calls. 
The fad started one night when the cra- 
zy cry of a loon was heard across the Pa- 
cific Coliseum. The following game pro- 
duced a duck call and a goose call, 
presumably for the eggs the Canucks 
were laying. Last week, a good dozen 
sportsmen were echoing bird hoots back 
and forth in the upper reaches of the place 
and a downtown sporting goods store 
was getting in a supply of crow caws. 

Earlier, calls of another sort for 
prayer- were the order of the day in 
Bloomington. Minn., where the North 
Stars, slightly more blessed than the Ca- 
nucks. were greeted with messages ex- 
horting them and their followers down 


evangelical paths. "Did you know God’s 
last name isn’t daninit? — Your friend, 
H.N..” read one message in large colored 
letters flashed between commercials for 
beer, cigarettes and other crass business- 
es on the big board of the Metropolitan 
Sports Center. "Even in this age of in- 
flation . . . the wages of sin remain the 
same.” read another message. "Did you 
know that grace is not a 5' 2* blonde?" 
and "Jesus saves . . . and with today’s 
prices that’s a miracle," were others. 
H.N. stands for the Holy Nativity Lu- 
theran Church of Minnesota, which is 
paying S600 for the 15-second messages, 
show n three times at nine games this sea- 
son. They arc drawing fair comment, but 
one of them must engender all sorts of 
ambiguous reactions in the hearts of true 
North Star fans. It goes, "We are work- 
ing to beat the devil.” At least. 

PLACEMENT TEST 

There is a timeworn wheeze among pro 
golfers that you drive foi show and putt 
for dough. Tom Weiskopf, w ho won sev- 
en tournaments last year and S3IX.000 
in prize money, disagrees. "If I could 
place the ball by hand on every driving 
hole at 260 yards. I’d win more tourna- 
ments. That’s because if I missed the next 
shot, the ball still would be up by the 
green. Even if I could drive into the fair- 
way 80 f ,c of the time instead of 70' ,. I 
would win more tournaments. Driving 
probably is as important as putting.” 

CROSSBREEDS CROSS 

The Appaloosa, with spotted hide and 
wispy tail, has never made racing’s so- 
cial register, but to the thoroughgoing 
horror of the Establishment, it may yet 
be seen at Churchill Downs on a future 
race day. Interest in the breed picked up 
considerably when Secretariat, the fash- 
ionable gentleman of impeccable lineage, 
got Leola, a Kentucky Appaloosa. in 
foal. 

Considering her origins forebears 
are represented in ancient Chinese and 
Persian art Leola is not exactly the 
dow nstairs maid of other romances. The 
first Appaloosas on this continent are 
said to have been brought to Mexico 
by Cortez. They were bred extensively 
by the Nez Perce Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest in a region drained by the 
Palouse River (hence the name). Cross- 
es with other breeds resulted in a 
sturdy, compact horse that had the 
overall appearance of a well-bred cow 
eaniinutd 
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tke world’s mas: bourbon 


KENTUCKY ^STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


UTH* 


BABE RUTH 
'Sultan of Swat' 


You can’t improve on the original 

Two one-of-a-kind originals: BABE RUTH, baseball legend. 
JIM BEAM, the world’s finest Bourbon. 


>5!MCE ;?Sf£ 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 
THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM, KENTUCKY. 
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pony, for all that meant in the East- 

Until recently, that is. when the Ken- 
tucky legislature, by almost unanimous 
votes of both houses, recognized the Ap- 
paloosa for racing purposes. There arc 
990 Appaloosa owners and almost twice 
that many registered Appaloosas in the 
Bluegrass. Lcola cost a mere S300, but 
because of her liaison with Secretariat 
bids of S25.000 and more have been of- 
fered for her. They have not been high 
enough to persuade her owner. Manager 
Bill Taylor ofSeth Hancock’s fancy Clai- 
borne Farm near Paris. Ky.. that it would 
be politic to part with her or her foal. 

Even so. money does not always recog- 
nition give. Helen Tweedy, Secretariat’s 
owner, has steadfastly refused to approve 
the registration of Secretariat as the fa- 
ther of Leola's putative foal. Obviously, 
registration would inject class into Appa- 
loosa lines, says Dan Miller, head of 
the Silver Strikes Equal Syndicate of 



Brownsville. Tevas and a hig Appaloosa 
man, “but if Secretariat isn’t registered, 
everybody will still know w ho the sire is.” 

Miller might have added there are oth- 
er thoroughbreds whose owners have not 
been too proud to allow registration— 
Vaguely Noble and Crimson Satan, for 
two. So if Mrs. Tweedy's refusal sounds 
like "Never darken my door again,” Ap- 
paloosas still may take comfort. Many a 
royal line began in darker circumstances. 

PRIZE CHOW 

As an index of the nation's economic 
health, the goat and rabbit population 
snuggles right in there with housing starts 


or automobile production, the Country- 
side and Small Stock Journal claims. In 
hard times, people raise their ow n food, 
and the little creatures are a lot easier 
and cheaper to handle on the family lot 
than a cow. The Journal's circulation is 
at a record high and "business is so good 
it’s terrible," says Editor Jerome Belan- 
ger. "We used to cover goat and rabbit 
shows, but now our readers arc more in- 
terested in eating animals than in win- 
ning blue ribbons with them." 

TRENDY NAMES 

Naming horses, as admirers of Alfred 
Vanderbilt have noted, can be an art, but 
often it is nothing but a stab, particu- 
larly in harness racing. Compare, for in- 
stance. Vanderbilt’s Native Dancer, the 
get of Polynesian and Geisha, with all 
those Hanovers. which are about as ex- 
citing reading as the legends printed on 
the ends of shoe boxes. 

But relief may be in sight. An adver- 
tisement placed by Stoner Creek Stud of 
Paris, Ky. in the March issue of Huaf 
Beats , publication of the United States 
Trotting Association, listed pacers and 
trotters that had been named with true 
wit. Among others were: Storm, out of 
Gray Sky; Siberia, out of Vacation Time; 
Motorcycle, out of Hell’s Angel; Body 
Guard, out of Baby Sitter: Drive In, out 
of Flicker; Chatterer, out of Miss Blue 
Jay; Antique, out of The Old Mare; 
Burger Queen, out of Filet Mignon: 
String Puller, out of Marionct Hanover: 
Confidentially, out of Whispering; and 
perhaps best of all. Shotgun Wedding, 
out of Exciting Speed. If some of these 
win, too, this could be a trend. 

SEEING RED 

The opium of the people, Karl Marx not- 
withstanding, could be lotteries. Taking 
their lead from the capitalist states, the 
Soviets have gone lottery mad, Christo- 
pher S. Wren, a correspondent for the 
New York Times, reports. Tickets are 
sold "just about everywhere,’’ Wren 
says, "in savings banks, post offices, 
shops, newsstand kiosks, theaters and 
parks, and even on domestic airlines. 
Sometimes lottery tickets are handed 
back as small change.” 

There are lotteries to support sports, 
the armed forces, books and art, but the 
one that entrances most Russians in that 
product-poor country is the state-run 
Money-Commodity lottery, held eight 
times a year. Tickets cost 30 kopecks 


(about 40c) and the payoff is a million 
rubles (SI. 300,000) worth of cash and. 
more prized, consumer goods. 

Well and good, until a seventh-grade 
class in Odessa pooled resources and 
bought 23 tickets and thereby lifted the 
curtain on a scene that would do justice 
to the worst-planned society. One of the 
tickets won a Zhiguli. just the automobile 
a student’s father had been waiting pa- 
tiently to buy. He offered 5,000 rubles 
(S6.500) for the Zhiguli and immediately 
ran into a storm. "Why you and not me?" 
another parent argued; and, anyway, 
who owns the winning ticket? Only 27 
of the 34 kids in the class were present 
the day the tickets were bought and some 
chipped in more than others. Greed ran 
rampant before a little soviet of parents* 
children and teachers decided to donate 
everything to the school. Pravda, the na- 
tional newspaper, applauded the com- 
munal spirit shown but concluded rue- 
fully that in the "new man" of Marxist 
society, old "instincts and petty passions 
arc sometimes revived." 

STENGELESE 

The prospect is mind boggling. Biff Po- 
coroba of the Braves and the Mcts’ Bob 
Apodaca wind up as a battery and Ca- 
sey Stengel lectures about them over na- 
tional TV. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Toni Burleson, North Carolina State 
center, on being 7 '4": "I can’t miss a 
class. The professor doesn’t have to call 
the roll to know I’m not there." 

• Mary Leslie Ullman, Brown Univer- 
sity ice hockey player, refuting charges 
that she and her teammates were un- 
sportsmanlike in a game against Cor- 
nell women: "Hockey is hitting peo- 
ple. What’s all the fuss about?" 

• Bob Commings, new football coach at 
Iowa, explaining why he will call plays 
during games: "I’m on a one-year renew- 
al, and I’m not trusting my paycheck to 
someone on a four-year scholarship.” 

• Al Allies, San Francisco Warrior 
coach, describing his club’s late-scason 
collapse giving the Lakers the division ti- 
tle: "I told them that we had a chance 
to determine our own fate — and we did.” 

• Jack Kramer, after praising Tom Ok- 

ker for possessing the game's most po- 
tent top-spin forehand since Fred Perry’s 
in the ’30s: "What makes Okkcr’s stroke 
all the more amazing is the fact that he 
does so many things wrong." end 
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There were tax troubles before it began, and the Venezuelans held him 
for ransom when it was over, but in between George Foreman deposited 
Ken Norton on his back to keep his heavyweight title in the bank 

by TEX MAULE 


I t was the best of times and the worst 
of times, this world championship 
fight between George Foreman and Ken 
Norton in Caracas, Venezuela. For Lat- 
in internal revenue officials, room clerks, 
pickpockets and Foreman, it was the best 
of times. For promoters, visitors, spec- 
tators and Norton, it was, to say the least, 
taxing. 

Foreman, as everyone knows by now, 
defended his heavyweight title almost ef- 
fortlessly. He belabored Norton into 
senselessness in five minutes, bringing to 
1 1 minutes and 35 seconds the total time 
he has spent in winning and defending 
the championship in three fights. He 
raised a sweat only because he warmed 
up in his dressing room before the fight. 

“You got to get the oil moving in the 
engine before you step on the gas,“ he 
said later. “That’s why I was sweating 
when I got in the ring. I wasn’t nervous.” 

Norton was nervous. Before the fight 
he said that he would outthink Foreman 
'in the ring. “He’s like a Mack truck,” 
Norton said. “He's far more physical 
than Ali. With Ali it was a chess game. 

Moving economically, Foreman cut off escape 
routes and took his man out in the second. 


But Foreman is not as fast as I am, phys- 
ically or mentally. My conception is that 
he will come out winging, and I’ll move 
away from him and he won't be able to 
think as fast as I do. I have been work- 
ing on thinking, working on this fight, 
considering what I will do if I get hit, 
how I'll react, so it will be instinctive, 
and I won't have to think.” 

"He better do all his thinking now,” 
Foreman said, lazily. He was sitting on 
the terrace of the Hotel Avila, dressed in 
a blue jump suit, stretched out comfort- 
ably with his hands quiet and relaxed on 
the table in front of him. On the middle 
knuckle of each hand is a long, dark and 
thick callus, a memento of the time he 
spends punching the heavy bag. 

“When he gets in the ring, he ain’t gon- 
na have time to think," Foreman said. 
“He don’t know what I’m gonna do, but 
he can pretty well guess. Wherever he 
goes, there’s gonna be George Foreman, 
right in his face. Somebody got to pay 
for all that nice weight I lost. I like to 
eat. I'm prettier slim but I’m happier fat. 
If I can ever afford it, I’m gonna eat all I 
want and I'm gonna be very fat. He gon- 
na have to pay me for making me stay 
slim.” 

Norton paid. He was destroyed in the 

conilnurd 
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The plan i vas to think, but then he forgot. 


BUENAS NOCHES continued 

ring and if he thought at all, it was a mo- 
mentary thing. “I tried to draw him in 
and counterpunch," he said after the 
light. "It didn’t work. I don’t know why 
I did it.” 

It was a puzzling end to a puzzling 
week. Many who came to Venezuela for 
the fight were greeted by a corps of ra- 
pacious room clerks who demanded $50 
under the counter to release rooms that 
had been reserved and confirmed long be- 
fore. The Venezuelan government (new 
in office, as are many South American 
regimes) had welcomed the fight to at- 
tract tourists and to seduce the world 
press into extolling the virtues of the 
country. But then its officials held up es- 
sential equipment for TV coverage and 
press photographers until hours before 
the fight began, releasing the gear only 
upon the payment of exorbitant tax 
charges. 

For Hank Schwartz, vice-president of 
Video Techniques, the theater-TV outfit 
that beamed the fight out into the world, 
it was a week of wrangling. Aside from 
the continuing hassle about hotel rooms, 
he had to arbitrate, as best he could, an-’ 
other argument about officials. The Ven- 
ezuelan boxing commission wanted to 
appoint the judges and the referee. Fore- 
man’s camp, represented by rotund, ag- 
gressive and prolix Trainer Dick Sadler, 
wanted no part of a Venezuelan referee. 


Foreman himself regarded the whole is- 
sue as inconsequential, as indeed it 
proved to be. "I don’t care if three little 
old ladies judge the fight,” he said. 

The argument went on until the day 
of the match, w hen Sadler decided the is- 
sue by staging his version of the Battle 
of Wounded Knee. In the morning Fore- 
man limped out of the hotel, supported 
under his left shoulder by one of his train- 
ers, bound for the hospital and an X ray 
of his right knee, which had suddenly 
been taken sore. An hour later he limped 
back, this time supported under his right 
shoulder. 

For the rest of the day rumors flew that 
Foreman could or could not fight. Ex- 
planations for the knee injury were nu- 
merous and imaginative. Someone said 
that it was an old football injury. Fore- 
man’s physician. Dr. Peter Hacker, who 
came with him to the fight from Hay- 
ward, Calif., was a bit vague about what 
was wrong. By that time the rumor had 
shifted to a pinched nerve, but the phy- 
sician said it was a strained muscle. 
Whatever it was, it cleared up dramat- 
ically when the Venezuelans finally ca- 
pitulated on the referee issue: it would 
be Jimmy Rondeau, the boxing commis- 
sioner of the state of Washington. 

After the fight, Dr. Hacker explained 
the miraculous recovery by saying that he 
had given the champion a shot of corti- 
sone and novocaine at five o’clock. He 
was very explicit. Asked about the shot. 
Foreman said, just as explicitly, “I didn't 
get no shot. I hate needles." 

But shot or not shot. Foreman seemed 
fit moments before the opening bell. He 
trotted ponderously around the ring, 
looking like nothing so much as a Per- 
cheron in a show circle, then jumped up 
and down several times in his corner, 
showing no signs of a limp. 

Once the fight began. Foreman forgot 
showmanship and demonstrated, briefly, 
what a good fighter he is. He has been 
criticized as an awkward, clumsy man 
who makes up for his deficiencies with 
brute power, but he is far more than that. 

The clumsiness disappears in the ring 
and Foreman becomes an economical, 
precise fighter. He does not move with 
the balletic grace of an Ali, but he does 
not have to. He spent the first round 
stalking Norton, moving his feet in small, 
shuffling steps, always on balance, always 
ready to fire the salvos that are a mark 
of his powerful style. Norton moved 
around the periphery of Foreman’s range 


for a while, then tried to move in. When 
he moved in — or when he did not move 
back fast enough — he was damaged by 
one of the strongest left jabs any fighter 
has ever felt. 

Foreman uses the jab not only in the fa- 
miliar way: he also uses it to beat down 
his opponent's defenses and to bring him 
a message. His hands are quicker than his 
heavily muscled arms would lead one to 
believe, and the jab lands with the impact 
of a battering ram. Toward the end of the 
first round, the jabs had carried the mes- 
sage to Norton, who seemed shocked by 
their power and unable to react profit- 
ably. After the jabbing attack. Foreman 
hooked Norton once high on the side of 
the head, then hit him with a tremendous 
left hand under the heart just before the 
round ended. 

"He acknowledged that punch,” Fore- 
man said later. "I heard him grunt and I 
knew I had him.” 

In the second round Foreman ad- 
vanced quickly to end the fight. He has a 
curious ability to anticipate his adver- 
sary’s moves and to counter them by tak- 
ing short, controlled steps that put him in 
place to use all of his lethal power. Fore- 
man did this time and again in the sec- 
ond round. The left hand, thrown 
straight and hard, broke down Norton’s 
defenses. Then, with Norton confused by 
the murderous jab. Foreman started 
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punching from farther back, putting all 
the strength of the thick shoulders and 
arms into each shot. He does not throw 
wild, swinging hooks; if one compared 
his punches to a baseball pitcher’s deliv- 
eries, one would say he throws sliders, 
not curves. The punches travel on a flat- 
tened trajectory and they reach their tar- 
get more quickly than a wider punch 
would — and land more heavily. 

Four of them, all right hands, drove 
Norton across the ring into the ropes af- 
ter about a minute of the second round. 
Although Norton did not fall, the referee 
gave him a standing eight count. 

"He was tangled in the ropes," Ron- 
deau said later. "He could have been se- 
riously hurt.” 

Foreman lashed Norton into the ropes 
seconds later with a brutal right upper- 
cut, followed him around the ring to land 
a left to the jaw, hit him again with the 
uppercut as he began to drop and once 
more with the left hand as Norton fell 
out of reach. The uppercut had picked 
Norton o(f his feet so that he was turn- 
ing in midair as he landed, and the back 
of his head hit the canvas with a sound 
audible at ringside over the noise of the 
crowd. Somehow Norton got to his feet 
at the count of nine. Then the referee 
stopped the mismatch. 

"His eyes were rolled up and he had 
turned his back on Foreman," Rondeau 


Shocked. Norton seemed unable to move. 



said. "His corner was asking me to stop 
the fight, but I already had." 

After the bout, back at his hotel, Fore- 
man described the victory. "I was in cer- 
tain places before he was,” he said. "I 
knew where he wanted to go and I went 
there first. It’s like magic when I lay my 
hand on these guys. I know Norton isn’t 
hurt at all, because I went over to his cor- 
ner and I heard him saying, "What hap- 
pened? What happened?’ I got to give 
credit to the referees, too, because they 
haven’t let me hurt anyone. Or anyone 
hurt me.” 

Immediately after the fight a crowd 
broke through the police cordon and 
climbed into the ring to cheer and to take 
pictures of Foreman. Eight or 10 of them 
had their pockets picked, including a 
member of the United States embassy. 

"I had my camera over my head tak- 
ing pictures and I felt my wallet go." he 
said. "The crowd was so thick 1 couldn’t 
get my hands down. By the time I did 
and turned around, the man behind me 
was a Venezuelan cabinet official. I'm 
sure it wasn't him." Another man had 
his wristwatch ripped clear of the band 
while a pickpocket lifted his wallet, and 
he didn’t see either thief in the crush of 
people. 

The thievery in the ring was only 
penny-ante stuff compared to what took 
place afterward. The principals recon- 
struct it this way; the fight had originally 
been set for Caracas on the basis that all 
taxes would be waived. But at 9:07 p.m. 
Monday, the night before the match, 
Schwartz was handed a government 
memo saying, with deep apologies, that 
some taxes would, indeed, be assessed. 

Next afternoon Aldemaro Romero, 
who manages the Poliedro fight arena, 
assured Schwartz that the tax problem 
had been solved, that the Poliedro would 
put up a tax bond. The day after the fight, 
the government insisted on collecting its 
full \ 8 % of the purses guaranteed to the 
fighters — 5700,000 for Foreman and 
S200,000 for Norton, a sum including the 
rights for worldwide theater television. 
To enforce the demand, Venezuelan au- 
thorities stopped the fighters at the air- 
port and said they couldn’t leave the 
country until they had posted bonds for 
the tax money. Both Foreman and Nor- 
ton took the news calmly enough but 
other tempers flared and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Venezuela Robert McClintock 
was enlisted to mediate. 

As a lagniappe the Venezuelans 


impounded a truck and its load of valu- 
able TV equipment owned by Video 
Techniques. By the weekend Schwartz 
was still negotiating to free it, and the 
ransom had reached some 550,000. 

Based on the discussed tax bite, Fore- 
man should have had to fork over 5126,- 
000 to get out of the country, Norton 
S40.000. On Saturday, McClintock said 
Norton posted the bond and was able 
to leave, but the latest government word 
was that Foreman somehow owed 5300,- 
000 and was languishing with Sad- 
ler in a downtown hotel. 

Meanwhile, arrangements were going 
forward for Foreman, who won the 
championship in Jamaica and has now 
defended it in Tokyo and Caracas, to 
fight Muhammad All in Kinshasa, Za- 
ire in late September. The match car- 
ries a purported guarantee of S5 million 
for each principal. Needless to say, this 
seemed fine to both Foreman and Ali, 
who was suited up at ringside in Cara- 
cas for his role as a TV commentator and 
staged his usual antics on the side. 

Kinshasa used to be called Leopold- 
ville, and Zaire used to be the Belgian 
Congo. The site offers a soccer stadium 
seating some 70,000. Zaire is a rich coun- 
try (copper, cobalt, diamonds) but its 
people are not. "The price of admission 
to fill the stadium would have to be in 
peanut shells," one Zairian observed. 

And visitors to Zaire who are veter- 
ans of the Caracas rip-off will feel right 
at home. Every visitor to the African 
country is obliged, by law, to spend 540 
a day while he is there. end 



AH: In good voice and looking toward Zaire. 
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ANYBODY HERE WANT 
THE DERBY? 

Nobody really seems to. At least, no colt has shown classic form, and the 
Flamingo winner may not even go to Kentucky by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he people who operate Churchill 
Downs want the 100th running of 
the Kentucky Derby to be something 
very special, and it's beginning to look as 
if they’re going to get their wish. There 
may be so many horses in the race that 
they'll have to start them in rows Indy- 
style, and before sunset in Louisville on 
May 4 the 100th Derby may be better 
known as the first equine demolition der- 
by. Look what has happened in Florida t 
this winter. There have been 1 1 stakes 
races for the supposedly elite thorough- 
breds heading for Louisville, and they 
have been won by 1 1 different colts. This 
unprecedented display of inconsistency 
reached its peak at Hialeah last Satur- 
day when Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s 


9-to-l Bushongo scored a 2 Va -length up- 
set victory in the 5128,800 Flamingo, the 
track’s mile-and-an-eighth showcase race 
for 3-year-olds. 

That isn’t all. Hasty Flyer at 10 to 1 
was second, while the favorites, the odds- 
on entry of Judger and Cannonade, 
struggled home third and seventh with 
nary an excuse between them. Shocking 
enough for one day, but the surprises 
weren't over yet. Moments after accept- 
ing the Flamingo Cup, Mrs. Scott’s train- 
er, Frank A. (Downey) Bonsai, calmly 
announced that Bushongo would prob- 
ably skip the Derby and aim instead for 
the May 18 Preakness in his home state 
of Maryland. 

”1 didn't even want to run in the Fla- 


mingo," said Bonsai, who in recent years 
has won such stakes as the Washington. 
D.C. International and the United Na- 
tions Handicap with Bushongo’s sire. 
Mongo. "But when Joe Hirsch of the 
Daily Racing Form told me that Citation 
ran 20 times as a 3-year-old in 1948, I 
thought Bushongo was probably entitled 
to his fifth start of the season. He had 
run pretty greenly in most of his races, 
but when he was second to Little Cur- 
rent in the Everglades, he was bumped 
by Hasty Flyer and he was guilty of a bit 
ofswervingofhisown. I figured if I could 
get him to run straight and have a horse 
to run at through the stretch, he might 
be able to beat any horse in Florida.” 

Equipped with blinkers in the Flamin- 
go, Bushongo did exactly what Bonsai 
and Jockey Don MacBeth hoped he 
would. And this time Hasty Flyer, in- 
stead of hindering Bushongo, actually 
helped him by taking over a slow pace 
from the start and providing the stretch 
target for Bushongo to overhaul just in- 
side the eighth pole. From there on it was 
a picnic to the wire, which the winner 
reached in the mediocre time of 1 :49. 

Hasty Flyer finished a length in front 
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Long shot Bushongo ( 6) catches Hasty Flyer 
(4) In the stretch and goes on to victory. 


of Judger, who, instead of coming from 
his customary dead-last position, this 
time plodded along evenly in seventh 
place in the 10-horse field. Jockey Laffit 
Pincay, who had committed himself be- 
fore the Flamingo to ride Judger in both 
the Blue Grass and Kentucky Derby, said 
optimistically that he was not overly con- 
cerned about the loss. He pointed out 
that although the track was listed as fast, 
it was really pretty much on the dead side, 
and added, hopefully, “The race will do 
him a lot of good. He'll be fine.” 

Come-from-behind horses usually suf- 
fer in races where there is a slow pace, 
and when Hasty Flyer dawdled through 
the first half mile in AlH and the mile 
in 1 :36?s, things began to look ominous 
for Judger, Cannonade and Little Cur- 
rent, all of whom like to do their real 
running down the stretch to catch tired 
or stopping horses. This time the cards 
were stacked against them but were dealt 
perfectly for Bushongo, who tracked 
Hasty Flyer faithfully all the way in sec- 
ond place until MacBeth put him on 
the lead for good, right after the pair 
passed the eighth pole head and head. 
In the Kentucky Derby, of course, there 
is almost always a fast pace by some hell- 
bcnt-for-leather sprinter, and the beaten 
come-from-behinders in the Flamingo 
can be expected to find the game in Lou- 
isville more to their liking. 

As for Mrs. Scott and Downey Bon- 
sai, their game has always been a con- 
servative one, their views of racing far 
different from those of most horsemen 
today. They look upon the horse as an 
animal and an individual instead of a ma- 
chine. Mrs. Scott, one of the outstanding 
figures in steeplechasing in America (she 
won the English Grand National with 
Battleship in 1938), passed up the Fla- 
mingo to be at her private course in Cam- 
den, S.C., where she played hostess to 
the Carolina Cup, known in some cir- 
cles as the South’s largest outdoor cock- 
tail party and fashion show. Bonsai, a 
refugee from the fox-hunting fields of 
Maryland, also gained fame over the 
sticks, and both he and his son Frank 
have ridden the winners of the Maryland 
Hunt Cup timber race. *Tve been train- 
ing for Mrs. Scott on and off for 40 
years,” he says. “I probably wouldn’t be 
training for anyone at all right now were 


it not for her great loyalty to me. We 
had a lot of years together with horses 
such as Mongo, Saratoga, Nala and 
many more. 

“I have always been conservative in 
my approach to racing and so has Mrs. 
Scott. Bushongo is far more placid than 
his sire. Mongo, not as high-strung. He 
doesn’t like his races too close together. 
And I’m not crazy about sending him a 
mile and a quarter in the Kentucky Der- 
by that early in the year when there are 
so many opportunities later on. When I 
told Mrs. Scott that I thought we should 
run Bushongo in the Flamingo, she 
agreed with me, but only on the condi- 
tion that, win or lose, he gel a brief rest 
afterwards.” 

Bonsai, who acquired the nickname 
Downey during his hunting and steeple- 
chasing days, when even the best riders 
spent considerable time bouncing down 
onto the turf, clearly didn't do any 
bouncing on his head. And when he 
makes up his mind, nothing is likely to 
change it. In 1969 he brought Ack Ack 
to Louisville for Captain Harry F. Gug- 
genheim’s Cain Hoy Stable. Ack Ack 
won the Derby Trial and broke the track 
record for a mile. Did that set him up per- 
fectly for the Derby itself? No, it didn’t. 
Bonsai, with Guggenheim’s approval, 
figured the mile-and-a-quarter Derby 
was a bit too much and a bit too soon, 
and he shipped Ack Ack back to Belmont 
Park, leaving a memorable Derby to be 
disputed between Majestic Prince and 
Arts and Letters. 

A few weeks before the Flamingo, 
Pimlico’s general manager, Chick Lang, 
was cruising the Hialeah backstretch dis- 
tributing nomination blanks for the 
upcoming Preakncss. Downey Bonsai 
stopped him and said, “Hey, Chick, 
don’t bother to take any more entries. 1 
got the winner right here." And he point- 
ed at the handsome son of Mongo and 
the Relic marc Pcrvinca. Pimlico’s gain 
may be Churchill Downs’ loss. 

Meanwhile, with another month to go 
and testing races still to come at Aque- 
duct, Keencland, Oaklawn Park. Golden 
Gate Fields and Churchill Downs itself, 
no colt is likely to emerge as a clear fa- 
vorite until the bettors begin pouring 
their money through the pari-mutuel 
windows at Louisville. Californians in 


the crowd will give uneasy support to De- 
stroyer, who last Sunday, barely 24 hours 
after Bushongo’s victory in the Flamin- 
go, scored an even bigger upset by win- 
ning the Santa Anita Derby over such 
well-publicized colts as Aloha Mood, 
Agitate and Triple Crown. Destroyer 
paid S89.80, highest payoff in the 37-year 
history of the event. His owner, a for- 
mer United Press International writer 
named Kenneth Opstein, took his horse 
home to Omaha, and from there will ship 
to Kentucky. 

Agitate, lightly raced but highly re- 
garded, went off the even-money favor- 
ite. He lagged well behind until the last 
turn and then rallied strongly to finish 
third, half a length behind Aloha Mood. 
Disappointing, but good enough for 
those who believe in him. After all, some- 
body has to win that race on May 4. end 


Happy Don MacBeth naves after $83. 720 win. 



SCHUSSING ALONG SIDE BY SIDE 

Amateurs have always followed the timeless ski racing routine of man against dock. But now that they've seen 
the new dual-course system, how’re you gonna keep 'em down on the old format ? by WILLIAM O. JOHNSON 


T his was the problem: the current 
World Cup ski racing model was 
just not jazzy enough to generate what 
they call a strong customer response. Per- 
haps the styling was too bland or the 
horsepower too meek to adapt the sport 
to the old hard sell. What amateur ski 
racing needed — and what it inevitably 
got last week — was a shot of merchan- 
dising. American style. 

The 1975 prototype went on display 
at Heavenly Valley, a steep and stormy 
mountainside overlooking Lake Tahoe. 
The occasion was the third and last in a 
circuit of new events called the Nations' 
World Series of Skiing, and it starred al- 
most the full European galaxy of cham- 
pion racers. As in two earlier events at 
Aspen and Vail, the centerpiece of the 
competition was the introduction of that 
kinetic, breakneck race known as the 
head-to-head dual slalom. 

For years this dashing mano-a-mano 
contest had been roundly despised as the 
‘‘professional format” by the Federation 
Internationale de Ski and all those who 
have clung doggedly to pure racing as 
they have known and loved it. But last 
weekend sealed the deal: pro-style rac- 
ing became a permanent addition to the 
game. 

Serge Lang, the grandiose Swiss bear 
from whose brow the World Cup con- 
cept sprang some years ago, spoke un- 
equivocally: ‘‘There will be at least two 
dual slalom races in the World Cup pro- 
gram next season. We will figure out how 
to give points later, but we must go with 
exciting new ideas, mustn’t we?” 

Indeed we must. Marc Hodler, the dig- 
nified president of the FIS, agreed that 
parallel slaloms represented a splendid 
injection of new energy. “We must do 
something to get away from the present 
system where only the beginning of a race 
is interesting,” said Hodler. “Here we 
have a chance to build a climax. I'm all 
for it as part of the FIS world champi- 
onships from now on.” 

It is even possible that dual slalom rac- 



Thoeni didn't like it, but he won it. 


ing will invade the Olympic Games. Said 
Willy Schaeffler, former U.S. coach and 
technical adviser of this World Series, “I 
am sure it will be at least an exhibition 
event at the Innsbruck Games in 1976, 
and I would bet it will be accepted as a 
fourth Alpine racing discipline for Olym- 
pic gold medals by 1980.” 

Traditional racing forms — slaloms, gi- 
ant slaloms and downhills with individ- 
uals running alone against the clock — 
will continue to be the heart of world- 
class racing. But there is no question that 
they lack the visual melodrama and the 
intimations of physical contact that come 
with the sight of two racers charging 
down a mountain side by side. 

Converting to the more exciting for- 
mat will not be easy, however. Most Eu- 
ropean officials have long viewed dual 
slaloms as a frolic of freaks and an in- 
sult to the austere world of international 
skiing. They hated the idea all the more 
after the bumptious American Bob Beat- 
tie started a professional dual slalom tour 
in 1970, skimming off some of the cream 
of television and ski industry money — 
not to mention a few top FIS skiers — 
and making the format profitable for the 
first time. Without Beattie’s successful 
gamble it is unlikely that the FIS would 
ever have moved away from man against 


stopwatch racing. But the addition of the 
dual slalom is now a proposition it can- 
not afford to turn down. 

The energetic new U.S. team coach. 
Hank Tauber, has been campaigning for 
head-to-head World Cup races for some 
time. “It is a marketing situation." he 
says candidly. “Look, there is only so 
much money around in the ski industry 
and we want to guarantee our share. 
Right now the money is being split be- 
tween amateur skiing and Beattie’s pros 
and, to some extent, hot dogging. To at- 
tract manufacturers you've got to give 
them a way of merchandising their prod- 
ucts — something the buying public can 
focus on. Beattie did it. Now we will, too. 
The sales campaign to bring in dual races 
was almost strictly an American effort.” 

Another proponent was Seattle insur- 
ance man Graham Anderson, a represen- 
tative to the FIS Alpine Committee and 
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secretary of the World Cup Commission. 
Anderson recalls. "The Europeans an- 
nounced to us last year that they weren’t 
going to have an official World Cup race 
in North America in 1974. It was arbi- 
trary of them to do that, and we could 
have fought them and gotten a couple. 
We decided instead we’d use this chance 
to try and set up a swindle which would 
get the Europeans over here and at the 
same time get them to compete in par- 
allel slaloms. We came up with the World 
Scries concept, some conventional races 
combined with some head-to-heads. We 
sold it to a few Europeans. The Austri- 
ans loved it. The Italians didn't and nei- 
ther did the French. We got it through 
the FIS last spring. A lot of people 
weren’t completely convinced, but they 
are now." 

Still, as enthusiastic as European lead- 
ers and team ciders may be. some of the 
young racers were not so sure. As laid out 
at Heavenly Valley, the courses were ex- 
ceedingly short — barely 20 seconds, com- 
pared to some 60 seconds for a normal 
slalom. The run also w'as on a much 
steeper slope than Beattie’s pros use and 
the turns were far sharper. But there was 
nowhere near the demand for technical 
expertise that an average World Cup 
course requires. Finally, there are the 
rules: after a day of eliminations 16 


racers enter the finals. Matched by draw, 
they race it out, switching courses and 
cutting the field. It can take as many as 
eight runs to win. 

France's lovely young Fabienne Ser- 
rat, who won the giant slalom gold medal 
at St. Moritz, said, “It’s not at all the 
same as our slalom. It’s much less beau- 
tiful and I don’t think the parallel races 
should ever be a part of the W orld Cup." 
Marie-Therese Nadig of Switzerland, 
who won two gold medals at the Sappo- 
ro Olympics, noted, "I'm scared the 
other racer will run over me. It’s a gim- 
mick, fun once or twice, but eight runs are 
too exhausting. Well, not for me, exact- 
ly. For the others. I never get to No. 8." 

Italy’s brilliant Gustavo Thoeni, win- 
ner of two golds at St. Moritz and the 
World Cup three times, figured, "It’s 
quite interesting to have one or two races 
like that. It is a light entertainment. But 
there is no beauty to it and you cannot 
ride your skis as you can in a regular sla- 
lom. I didn’t like it the first time, and I 
still don’t like it.” 

With a few word changes, the com- 
ments sounded as though they could have 
come from competitors in most any 
sport. Officials were pleased with the 
prospect of bigger crowds and greater ex- 
posure for sponsoring manufacturers — 
but for the athletes there was the under- 



A Hacking like old pros, Willi Frommelt (left) and Gustavo Thoeni try the dual courses. 



Prosit: the queen pauses for a rubdown. 


lying promise of having to work harder 
for the rewards. 

More than anything, the World Series 
events were devised to expose the new 
theme and there were no World Cup 
points involved. In the competitions 
among national teams Austria won in a 
snowplow and the U.S. was out of sight 
in fourth place. The Austrian star, as usu- 
al, was the fantastic Annemarie Moser- 
Proell, who won four slaloms with case, 
two of them on the dual course. She 
looked so strong that some people said 
flatly Annemarie could join the men's pro 
circuit and finish first in every race. She 
coyly countered by saying, "Oh, no, I 
don't think so. I am only a girl.” 

Despite his professed dislike for man- 
to-man racing, Thoeni was almost as 
overwhelming among the men. He won 
two dual slaloms, finished second in an- 
other and won one oldtime slalom and 
a giant slalom. 

When the experiment in ski-race mar- 
keting ended last week it was both es- 
thetically and dramatically plain that 
World Cup skiing would be much the 
better for this fresh excitement. Econom- 
ically, only one thing was certain: the 
introduction of the "pro format" to the 
"amateur” world would not inspire a 
sudden exodus of top European ama- 
teurs to make a bundle with Bob Beat- 
tie’s pros. World Cup racers who finish 
far down in the standings, say 10th, nor- 
mally collect about as much as the well- 
ranked pro does. And that is known as 
merchandising, European style. *md 
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NEW WRINKLE 
FOR SOME OLD FACES 


Drenched in nostalgia, we were ready for it — an idea whose time had 
come. So here they are, all those great old guys by JOE JARES 


H ere it was a Sunday in late March, 
rainy and miserable in some parts 
of the country but a sunny, balmy 73° in 
Tempe, Ariz. On center court of the Tem- 
pe Racquet Club two handsome, dark- 
skinned men were sweating, straining 
and flailing, teasing each other with the 
cunning and accuracy of their shots — 
here an all-out screamer down the line, 
there a delicate drop shot clearing the net 
by the width of a rattlesnake’s fang. Sure- 
ly those two crazies were young daredev- 
ils anxious for a share of the big money — 
exploding firecrackers making their bits 


of noise in the tennis boom. Well, not 
exactly exploding; chasing prize money, 
certainly, but young, no. They were Pan- 
cho Gonzales and Pancho Segura, two 
men who have been around so long they 
have to mix Geritol with their Gatorade. 

Gonzales, 45, and Segura, 52, have 
never been much for playing mixed dou- 
bles in some haven of retirement and now 
they have joined a new group called the 
Tennis Grand Masters, which, believe it 
or not, is at peace with all the other 
groups in the sport. Inspired perhaps by 
the financial success of their fellow vet- 
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eran-master-senior (pick your own eu- 
phemism for aging jock) Bobby Riggs, 
this pack of ex-champs has started a cir- 
cuit of its own. 

Last week’s tournament was the third 
Grand Masters of the year, and was a 
little different from the others because it 
was played concurrently at Tempe with 
the last tournament on the DSLTA win- 
ter circuit, which stars 2 1 -year-old Jimmy 
Connors and a host of other young studs. 
The scene was comparable to watching 
the Mills Brothers and the Jackson Five 
alternating on a concert stage. 

It so happened that the final of the * “ap- 
prentice” tournament, the Rotary Tennis 
Classic, was between Connors and 20- 
year-old Vijay Amritraj of India, both of 
whom have studied under the ““masters," 
Gonzalez and Segura. Connors won 6-1, 
6-2, his seventh victory in eight USLTA 
tournaments this year, and boosted his 
1974 earnings to a phenomenal $110,- 
000, highest in the tennis world. Going 
into last week he had already clinched 


first place in the points race, thereby win- 
ning S40,000 from the Schick Safety 
Razor Co. In the well played but less lu- 
crative Tennis Grand Masters final. Big 
Pancho beat Little Pancho 6-4, 7-6. 

The founder and chief booster of the 
Tennis Grand Masters is a retired Cin- 
cinnati businessman named Alvin Wood- 
row Bunis, 50. Bunis (prounced Bun-iss, 
accent on the bun) was a good player as 
a young man. He and a fellow Cincin- 
natian, Bill Talbert, won a major clay- 
court doubles title 31 years ago and he 
once had the privilege of being annihi- 
lated by Frank Sedgman on center court 
at Forest Hills. When he was only 25 he 
started his own scrap-iron brokerage 
company. “'For 23 years it flourished,” 
Bunis says. ‘‘I was very much a special- 
ist in one area of scrap iron." 

Late in 1972 he sold out and became 
very much a specialist in what some 
might cruelly call scrap tennis players, 
namely men 45 and older. In polite lawn- 
tennis, tea-on-the-veranda society they 
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Bobby Riggs dressed to play— football. 


are known as seniors. Bunis, perhaps 
luned up by backyard practice sessions 
with his eldest son. who goes to Colum- 
bia and is rated No. I in the Ivy League, 
became a pretty good senior himself. He 
upset Hall of Famer Gardnar Mulloy in 
one tournament, was named captain of 
the Dubler Cup team (the geriatric ver- 
sion of the Davis Cup) and started writ- 
ing a column on seniors for a monthly 
tennis magazine. 

Then one day, probably while dream- 
AMn Bunis Is the Masters mastermind. 
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ing about converting the Queen Elizabeth 
II into 60 zillion razor blades or turning 
the tables on Sedgman, he was struck 
with the Tennis Grand Masters idea. 

"With the wave of nostalgia that 
seemed to be gripping the world," he 
says, "it seemed to me that if I could pre- 
vail upon these great old champions to 
come back into the arena, it might be a 
valid commercial enterprise." 

Prevail? Why, to hear Bunis tell it — 
and there is no reason to think he's ex- 
aggerating — he had to fight off appli- 
cants. Most of them dropped to the floor 
and started doing sit-ups at the first men- 
tion of the scheme. If you could believe 
the press releases, fans were in for the 
most memory-flogging shows since Glo- 
ria Swanson returned to the screen in 
Sunset Boulevard: "Nostalgic tennis 
buffs and armchair sports historians will 
delight in this list of participants." “In 
some respects, to watch our players in 
action is like taking a lesson. Some of 
our groups are among the finest tennis 
teachers in the world." And, inevitably, 
“The over-the-hill gang is back in 
business." 

An early coup was enlisting the great 
Australian Sedgman, winner of 22 var- 
ious Big Four titles before turning pro. 
Bunis ran into him at a Dubler Cup 
match in England and invited him to a 
Grand Masters pilot tournament in Mil- 
waukee last year. Sedgman won that pi- 
oneer event, took the National Senior 
Clay Court title in Chicago the follow- 
ing week and went home with almost 
$ 8,000 

Bunis has gathered a strong group. The 
bearded Dane, Torben Ulrich, 45: Segu- 
ra and Gonzales, who were noncommit- 
tal at first; ex-Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills champion Vic Seixas, 50: Hugh 
Stewart, 45, the national collegiate cham- 
pion for USC 22 years ago: ex-French 
champion Sven Davidson, 45, of Swe- 
den; Frank Parker, 57, the only man alive 
who has won the U.S. Boys, Juniors and 
Men's titles: Grandfather Gardnar Mul- 
loy, 60, winner of 46 national champion- 
ships and a tennis teacher who charges 
S50 an hour for lessons at the Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel in Miami Beach: San Fran- 
cisco Attorney Tom Brown, 51, runner- 
up at Wimbledon just after World War 
II. Melt down all the trophies in their 
closets and you would have enough met- 
al to put Bunis back in business. 

The Grand Masters format is simple. 
Eight oldsters play singles and doubles 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday, taking up 
one court and eight lockers. If Bunis can 
deliver Gonzales for the weekend, the 
bigger gate allows him to offer S 10,000 
in prize money. If not, it drops to 58.000. 
A first-round loser in both singles and 
doubles at a "Gonzales" tournament still 
goes home with $725. A winner in both 
gets S2,800. Not bad pay for taking only 
one day off from a regular job. 

Bunis insists that his show is not like 
those oldtimers' baseball games at Yan- 
kee Stadiim. "This is the first time in 
the history of sports that the alltime 
greats, the living legends, the Hall of 
Famers, have returned to play the game 
competitively for prize money," he 
says. “I think we're something more than 
old guys out there for sentimental rea- 
sons. We're beyond that. I will not play 
anybody on an exhibition basis because 
one of our sources of appeal is that these 
men play as hard as they can. I don't 
want an exhibition situation.” 

The idea already has interested others 
besides Bunis and his Masters. The group 
has commercial tie-ins with manufactur- 
ers of balls, tennis clothes and tennis 
shoes. Bunis says that both the Forest 
Hills and Pacific Southwest tournaments 
have expressed interest in having TGM 
(the initials are inevitable) as an added 
attraction. Several resorts want to be 
known asTGM's "official home.” Bun- 
is thinks a team match against the Vir- 
ginia Slims" women stars would prove 
lucrative. And he thinks a manufacturer 
of a luxury product will assume sponsor- 
ship of his whole circuit next year — the 
Cadillac Tennis Grand Masters has a 
nice ring to it, he thinks. 

"I’ve wondered at times if I was being 
a fool, a retired businessman with a silly 
daydream," Bunis says. “But now, less 
than a year after it was just a figment of 
my imagination, it’s a going concern." 

Going so bully, in fact, that Bunis' tele- 
phone bill is running about 518,000 a 
year, much of that for calls to Sedgman 
in Australia and leaving messages at var- 
ious spots for Gonzales. 

Gonzales is obviously vital to TGM 
success. Sedgman can remain at home 
with his squash courts and Ulrich the 
Dane can be off playing on Lamar Hunt's 
World Championship Tennis circuit — 
which were the cases last week — and 
Bunis will still have a good show. But he 
needs Pancho for that extra prize mon- 
ey, extra crowd pull and major league 
aura. Gonzales has not signed a contract 
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OUR NAVE 


with Tennis Grand Masters, preferring 
to maintain his lone-wolf style. But he 
doesn’t snarl as often as he used to. "I've 
learned to control my temper," he said 
at Forest Mills last year. "At my age. get- 
ting angry uses up too much valuable 
energy." In fact, in his three days of play- 
ing at Tcmpc. Gonzales often cracked a 
smile and even tossed out a few quips on 
court. 

He took it easy in a singles match with 
his old doubles partner. Frank Parker 
(they won Wimbledon 25 years ago), but 
once, after three dynamite serves, he felt 
compelled to call out, "It went that way. 
Frank. I'm not hitting it where I see it 
cither. I'm just doing it from memory." 

Gonzales won easily 6 4. 6-4. then had 
some more laughs the next day with 
Hugh Stewart, who beat him in his first 
tournament when they were both 14. 
Stewart has not won many of their 
matches since then. 

"I feel like a Roman gladiator being 
led into the Colosseum." Stewart said be- 
fore going out on the court. 

Behind 4-0 in the first set. Stewart lost 
track of the game score and asked, 
"What is it?" 

"Your ad," answered Gonzales. 

"I don't believe it." said Stewart. 

"Don't let it go to your head,” said 
Gonzales with a smile, and proceeded to 
win 6-2, 6-1. 

Not lines Bob Hope is likely to steal, 
but still, when a forbidding figure like 
Pancho Gonzales makes a joke, one feels 
obligated to laugh, albeit nervously. 

There were other light-hearted mo- 
ments at the tournament. Bobby Riggs 
was on hand to play an exhibition against 
Arizona State Football Coach Frank 
Kush and came out in the pants, jersey 
and helmet of rival University of Arizo- 
na. Riggs, it seems, is not good enough 
to crack the regular Grand Masters line- 
up at the moment— Segura beat him 6-0. 
6-2 at the National Senior hardcourts in 
1972, for example- but he is making loo 
much money at other pursuits to care. 

Later Riggs was at courtside chattering 
away during a doubles match. Gonzales, 
the server at that point, stopped and 
stared at him. Riggs apologized. 

"It's all right as long as you’re talking 
about the right things " said Gonzales 
w ith a wolfish smile. "There are only so 
many moments left." 

Bunis was a little worried about hav- 
ing his old men playing in such close 
proximity to the youthful heavy hitters 


of the USLTA tour, and there was in- 
deed a marked difference in the velocity 
of shots. But the oldtimers' entertain- 
ment value — long stratcgv-ladcn rallies, 
a few wisecracks here and there — held up 
pretty well. Bunis hasswipetfa bit of pro- 
paganda from women’s tennis and insists 
that the everyday hacker-spectator can 
better identify with his troop's style of 
play than with the young male hotshots. 

Where the Grand Masters easily out- 
shone the kids was in manners. Young 
Vitas Gerulaitis of New York said some- 
thing improper to the umpire: he should 
have been defaulted at once and/or 
punched in the nose. Kim Warwick of 
Australia, gettingsoundly beaten by Alex 
Mayer, purposely double-faulted by 
bashing two serves over the fence. And 
Connors, having a tough test in the semi- 
finals with Germany's Jurgen Fassben- 
der, started bickering with the crowd. 
With the fans' antipathy and a searing 
sun heating down on him (the heat was 
stifling on Saturday) and Fassbender 
about to upset him. Connors, who ap- 
parently enjoys adversity, settled down 
to win 6-4. 5-7, 7-5. 

In such an atmosphere, it was pleas- 
ant to sit in the bleachers with Vic Sci- 
xas and Al Bunis and listen to them kid 
about aging Tom Brown habitually 
brushing hair away from his forehead — 
hair that is barely there. Or to listen to 
Gonzales and Connors bantering in the 
clubhouse: 

Gonzales: Hi, kid, are you a player? 

Connors: Well, I have watched you so 
often, I think I am. 

While Gonzales joked his way into the 
final, his barnstorming companion from 
the old days, Segura, looked sharp in 
straight-set victories over Sven Davidson 
and Tom Brown, and his two-handed 
baseball-swing of a forehand seemed as 
powerful and accurate as ever. Hours, 
hours and hours on the courts as a teach- 
ing pro at Rancho La Costa, near San 
Diego, obviously keeps the Ecuadoran 
in good shape. 

Still, he can't serve and move like Big 
Pancho. Gonzales was never in danger 
.in the final, and in the stands there were 
admiring comments from his fellow Mas- 
ters on the lone wolf's graceful coverage 
of the court. 

"Movement, that's his greatest asset," 
said Seixas. "Always was." 

"It's tough to run when you get over 
50." said Segura. "You either go to For- 
est Hills or Forest Lawn." end 
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I n 1953 James Cahill, an ex-Navy frog- 
man. applied for a Massachusetts lob- 
stering license. To the consternation of 
the Massachusetts Division of Marine 
Fisheries, instead of using pots as New 
Englanders and their grandfathers and 
their grandfathers' grandfathers tradi- 
tionally had, Cahill dived for his lobsters. 
Since he had spent much of his last Navy 
hitch detonating underwater mines ofT 
Korea and blowing up icebergs off 
Greenland. Cahill was accustomed to the 
misery of cold water. On his lobster for- 
ays he sometimes used a crude diving suit 
that was supposed to keep him dry but 
seldom did. Most often he simply wore 
long underwear, which was enough to 
prevent him from turning totally blue on 
a one-hour dive in 45° water. 

He took lobsters from the nooks in 
natural rock but got a far better haul 
out of several dozen auto tires that he 
found scattered on the sea floor outside 
Salem Harbor. During spring and early 
summer, when lobsters were migrating 
shoreward to molt, he usually got one 
from every tire. Whenever he cleaned 
out the tires, within three days other 
lobsters would move in. Since the tires 
were obviously being used by transient 
lobsters, Cahill started his own chain of 
lobster motels, putting a few tires here 
and there near rock outcroppings on the 
bottom leading from the open ocean to 
Salem Harbor. After he had 100 tires 
planted at depths from 15 to 100 feet, 
he never harvested fewer than 20 lob- 
sters a day and often brought back more 
than 60. 

It was a profitable enterprise, but 
short-lived — for which Cahill can largely 
blame himself. The year before he began 
lobstering he founded New England Di- 
vers Company, which is now the largest 
outlet for underwater gear in the U.S. 
Within four years after he first hunted 
lobsters in his long johns, he was sup- 
plying scuba enthusiasts with new fanglcd 
foam suits that made New England wa- 
ters almost tolerable. Some of the divers 
in the growing legion that he outlined 
put down their own tires to attract lob- 
sters. Too many divers, alas, simply raid- 
ed Cahill's original motel chain. 

In 1959 a 40-ycar-old Florida angler 


named Sid Clements yearned for a good 
fishing hole in Biscaync Bay, the body 
of water that for 40 years has been 
dredged and tilled and much abused by 
the sister cities of Miami and Miami 
Beach. At the time, Clements owned a 1 6- 
foot outboard that he could have trail- 
ered easily to better grounds in the Flor- 
ida Keys, but he also had a 5-year-old 
son prone to seasickness. He decided to 
build his own fishing reef in snug waters 
that his son could enjoy. 

Clements had occasionally fished on 
the seaward edge of the bay in Norris 
Cut where an early entrepreneur had 
gouged a 20-foot bottom to convert a 
spoil bank into a stable island. By day 
he had usually caught nothing there. Af- 
ter dark and in the first light he often 
caught pan-sized grunts and snappers. 
Clements chose the spot for his reef, rea- 
soning that any bottom that would at- 
tract nocturnal feeders would probably 
support more fish if habitat were provid- 
ed. Each time, before launching their 
boat to fish in Norris Cut, Clements and 
his son Dean would scrounge the shore- 
line for rocks, taking along any they 
could lift from coconut size on up. After 
dumping the rocks on their site, they 
would fish. After fishing they usually 
made three trips to Lummus Island, an- 
other spoil bank. On Lummus they 
would collect more rock and any jetsam 
that seemed durable enough for a reef — 
concrete rubble, pipes, parts of a stove, 
a car door, a fender, a soggy steamer 
trunk. In three years they dumped more 
than 50 tons of rock and rubble on their 
secret reef. 

In the first year after starting the reef 
they caught little worth keeping. In an- 
other year they were getting pan-sized 
snappers and were putting back four- and 
five-inch groupers. In the third year they 
were taking snappers over a pound, and 
by the fourth year groupers over two 
pounds. When they retrieved their lines 
they often had bits of sponge and soft cor- 
al fouled on their hooks— proof that the 
reef was alive. By the end of the fifth year 
they were taking groupers up to eight 
pounds and putting back any weighing 
less than two. Along with grunts and 
snappers they took two-pound blue 
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runners, occasional bonefish and barra- 
cuda, and Spanish mackerel in season. 
By the eighth year Dean Clements had 
outgrown his seasickness, so they forgot 
their homemade reef. As Sid Clements 
now sums up the fathcr-and-son venture, 
"We spent three years at hard labor. 
Then we rested on our oars and collect- 
ed as much profit as we needed.'* 

In the late '50s Bob and Bill Meistrell, 
co-owners of Dive n' Surf Inc., an aquat- 
ics shop in Redondo Beach, Calif., found 
a spiny lobster in the toilet bowl of a 
sunken barge. Shortly thereafter a cus- 
tomer stopped by their place with sev- 
eral reject toilet bowls that his father 
planned to use as flowerpots. The Meis- 
trell brothers straightway went to the 
same manufacturer, who let them have 
25 reject bowls and 25 water closets on 
the promise that they would be used for 
a reef and not sold ashore on the sec- 
ondhand market. Within a year the little 
toilet-bow l and water-closet reef they put 
down on the edge of the submarine can- 
yon off Redondo Beach had four dozen 
lobsters in residence. Inspired by this, the 
Meistrell brothers got more water clos- 
ets (they chose water closets exclusively 
the second time around because they 


were roomy enough for two lobsters 
each). Farther along the edge of the Re- 
dondo Canyon, in 100 feet of water, they 
laid down 200 water closets, arranging 
them in a circle of one- and two-story 
condominiums reminiscent of the Bau- 
haits architecture of the late Walter Gro- 
pius. Within a year they had about 300 
lobsters living in the water closets. About 
once a month they harvested 10 lobsters 
apiece, apparently without affecting the 
standing population. The Meistrells rec- 
ognized that their lobster condomini- 
ums— like Jim Cahill's motel chain of 
tires — could not stand unlimited fishing 
pressure. To keep other divers from find- 
ing the site, they always anchored at a 
distance and made their final approach 
underwater. 

Since the water closets were ceramic — 
as durable as any pottery of ancient 
man — they should still be producing lob- 
sters. Possibly they still are but, alacka- 
day, not for the Meistrell brothers. De- 
spite their efforts to keep it secret, rival 
divers — real crumb bums — found their 
site and stole the water closets — for use, 
no doubt, somewhere else on the bottom. 
Short of a cataclysmic earthquake there 
is no natural violence that could scatter 


such heavy objects any distance at a 
depth of 100 feet. The Meistrells made 
sweeping searches of the area but could 
not find a single water closet. 

Jim Cahill, the Massachusetts lobster- 
man, and Sid Clements, the Miami reef 
builder, and the Meistrell brothers of Re- 
dondo Beach all deserve an A-plus for 
effort and a round of applause for their 
ingenuity, but none of them can honest- 
ly be rated as a pioneer. They were all 
merely capitalizing in a novel way on a 
long-accepted and neglected truth: the 
creatures of the sea love our junk. 

There arc devout people who may be 
rankled by the idea; nonetheless, it is a 
fact that God in His infinite wisdom did 
not provide as well as He might have for 
the creatures of the ocean shallows. 
Along continental shores inside the 20- 
fathom line there are miles and miles of 
sandy desolation and terrigenous muck. 
In such barrens certain arthropods and 
sluggish fish manage a living, and cer- 
tain species of infauna can suck enough 
out of the water column to get by. But 
no barnacle in its right mind would try 
to make a go of it in such a place; nor 
would the average mussel. In the com- 
plicated food chains of the sea there are 
species of amphipods and isopods and 
polychaete worms and a host of other liv- 
ing trinkets that, like barnacles, need 
something to cling to. In the backwaters 
of Long Island Sound, for example, there 
are more small tasty crabs in the vertical 
links of a mooring chain than in 100 
square yards of oozy bottom surround- 
ing it. On continental shelves the world 
around "The dark unfathom'd caves of 
ocean" touted by Poet Thomas Gray are 
few and far between. For anxious bait- 
fish the average natural cave off the U.S. 
East Coust offers less shelter than the 
chain locker in the gloomy bowels of a 
freighter that was zapped by a U-boat in 
World War II. Today fish find happiness 
in the ovens of discarded stoves and the 
rotting coachwork of abandoned cars. 
Some fish seek out such objects for shel- 
ter and as a place to graze. Some con- 
gregate because they need solid matter 
on which to lay eggs. Others use man- 
made items as they do the discontinuities 
of natural rock, simply for orientation. 
Quite beyond these logical reasons, sci- 
entists now realize that some fish are 
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"thigmotropic” — a fancy way of saying 
that they often hang around alien objects 
just for the hell of it. 

The odd penchants and queer ways of 
fish exceed the ken of man, Three miles 
off Murrells Inlet, S.C. in 35 feet of wa- 
ter there is a successful artificial reef 
made up of a 100-foot barge, a 55-foot 
LCM, two lesser craft and 36.000 auto 
tires. For the past three years Biologist 
Richard Stone, the Federal Govern- 
ment's foremost authority on sunken 
junk, has been studying the Murrells In- 
let reel'. On a dive in ihc early summer 
two years ago Stone found a school of 
three-pound bluefish in the hold of the 
LCM on the reef. Were the bluclish seek- 
ing shelter or were they merely thigmo- 
troping in the LCM for no good reason'? 
Stone does not know. Bluefish are bold 
and brash raiders. They may often scout 
a wreck, but holing up inside one is not 
their style. Still, there they were. When 
Stone entered the LCM the bluefish 
cleared out. On every dive he made that 
summer the bluefish left when he ap- 
peared and returned when he left. On 
every dive, be it a month or only a day 
later, he found the bluefish hack inside 
the LCM. 

On the same reef Stone encountered 
black sea bass that were thigmotropic in 
strange ways: they frequently singled him 
out as a thigmo to trope upon. On more 
than a dozen occasions the bass swam 
up and bit his cars. On 20 artificial reefs 
from Long Island south to Jacksonville. 
Fla., Stone has met the same species of 
bass, but only those at Murrells Inlet 
have ever chewed on his ears. Docs this 
mean that his earlobes pick up some kind 
of epifauna at Murrells Inlet that appeals 
to bass'? Is it possible that the Murrells 
Inlet bass are off their rockers'? Stone 
does not know and. being a disciplined 
scientist, he is reluctant to guess. 

The affinity fish have for tiny parcels 
of junk is aptly pointed up in work done 
by Stone and co-workers on five mini- 
reefs they put down on barren bottom 
in 30 feet of water off Murrells Inlet, bach 
little reef consisted of only 50 auto tires 
occupying an area 10 by 15 feet. The five 
reefs were strung out in a line, the dis- 
tances between ranging from 50 to 300 
feet. Two years ago Stone and his team 
tagged 68 sea bass on the mini-reefs. Of 
20 later sighted. 1 1 were still on the reef 
where they were tagged. Three traveled 
300 feet: two moved 150 feet. Four 
trapped on one reef and released on an- 


other 150 feet away returned to their 
home reef. In June last year the research 
team tagged 19 sea bass on experimental 
mini-reef No. 3 — roughly half the pop- 
ulation. At the same time they rid mini- 
reef No. 4 of its sea bass by trapping and 
eating them. Although mini-reef No. 4 
had vacancies galore, so to speak, none 
of the fish on reef No. 3 moved 150 feet 
to fill the void. By September, however, 
two dozen tiny sea bass — obviously 
spawn of the year— had moved in from 
the open sea to occupy the depauperate 
mini-reef. 

On a barren 50-foot bottom in Para- 
dise Cove at the north end of Santa Mon- 
ica Bay m May of 1958 the California 
Department of Fish and Game built a 
small reef of 20 auto bodies. Before the 
cars were sunk, divers swimming a 100 - 
meier transect at the site spotted only one 
flatfish, two yellow crabs and six whelk. 
Within hours after the cars were in place 
small perch and sargo showed up. soon 
followed by kelp bass, halibut, sheeps- 
head and opaleye. On 29 dives in the next 
2 Vi years biologists counted an average 
of 4,200 fish of 49 species baitfish and 
also food fish such as kelp bass and 
sheepshead. By the end of the second year 
they never found fewer than 1.000 fish 
around the cars, and on one occasion saw 
more than 24.000. 

Fourteen years ago Dr, John Randall, 
a restless ichthyologist, built a reef of 800 
standard concrete blocks on a grassy bot- 
tom in Lesser Lameshur Bay in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Within three weeks 24 spe- 
cies had moved in, and some omnivorous 
fish were already grazing on filamentous 
algae coating the blocks. Two years and 
four months later Randall encircled the 
60 square yards of artificial reef with nets 
and poisoned the water, collecting 2,754 
fish of 55 species. Although its encrust- 
ing growth was far from climax. Ran- 
dall's little concrete reef produced 3.2 
pounds of fish per square yard, an un- 
seemly high yield for tropical waters. 
Two sections of natural reef offering bet- 
ter shelter, w hen netted off and poisoned, 
produced less than a tenth as much. Ran- 
dall reckons that although his reef afford- 
ed less shelter, it yielded far more because 
it was situated in turtle and manatee grass 
w here fish could forage. 

At more than 50 sites along the U.S. 
East and Gulf Coasts hundreds of un- 
wanted ships- freighters and ore carri- 
ers: tugboats, ferryboats and dandy 
yachts: barges and dredges; fish trawlers 
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and shrimpers: landing craft, patrol 
boats and naval ships of the line — have 
been sunk to provide habitats for fish. 
On more than 230 sites on the East Coast 
and in California a wild variety of lesser 
junk has been put down: autos, buses and 
trolley cars; stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ers and dryers: bricks, sewer pipes, cul- 
verts, girders, building blocks and nat- 
ural rock: oyster and clam shells; beer 
cases, oil drums, septic tanks and old 
tires. 

From the fishes' point of view, almost 
anything will do. One hundred and for- 
ty years ago, by merely putting down 
weighted wood platforms with upright 
stakes, fishermen attracted shcepshead in 
the estuarine waters of South Carolina. 
Considering such precedents and the 
proven affinity of fish for almost any 
junk, biologists like Stone and Randall 
would seem to be simply belaboring the 
obvious in their studies of artificial reefs. 
This might be a fair charge if fish per sc 
were the consideration or if artificial reefs 
were to be fished selectively. The prime 
purpose of the artificial reefs built to date 
has been to improve recreation for small- 
boat fishermen in the declining waters of 
coastal states. The answer biologists seek 
is not what kinds of junk fish will accept 
but what kinds are durable enough and 
cheap enough to pul down in sufficient 
quantity to sustain heavy fishing pres- 
sure. In California, a state that frankly 
admits the purpose of its artificial reefs 
is to help keep a crowded human pop- 
ulation from going off its nut, biologists 
built three multicomponent reefs, each 
consisting of one trolley car, 1 4 auto bod- 
ies, 333 tons of quarry rock and 44 spe- 
cially made concrete “fish houses.” The 
cubic volume of the four different ma- 
terials used on each multireef was virtu- 
ally equal, and at each location the ma- 
terials were put down far enough apart 
to minimize the movement of demersal 
fish from one to the other. The trolley 
cars proved the least productive: they at- 
tracted fewer fish and proved too good a 
home for boring worms that literally ate 
them away. The car bodies attracted 
more fish and lasted longer than the 
wood trolleys, but since their life expec- 
tancy in the corrosive chemistry of the 
sea is six years at most, they, loo, were 
considered inferior material. The special- 
ly made fish houses proved to be the best 
fish attractors, but not good enough con- 
sidering the highcostof fabricating them. 
When cost was weighed against yield, the 
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quarry rock proved best. As a conse- 
quence, on the two-mile super reef it now 
plans for Santa Monica Bay, the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game 
will use rock and rubble from construc- 
tion projects. 

In 1966, when environmentalists were 
really starting to sweat about the sorry 
state of our air and water. Lady Bird 
Johnson spoke up about the esthetic de- 
cline across the land. She deplored spe- 
cifically the unsightly piles of old cars and 
used tires that littered the countryside. 
Today the used-car problem has been 
partly solved by the growing demand for 
scrap metal, but used tires are still a blight 
on the land, a rubber monkey on our 
back. There are now 200 million old tires 
coming off rims every year, and there is 
no good way to get rid of them ashore. 
About I0 r , can be retreaded or repro- 
cessed economically. The rest lie about 
in the weeds and in urban lots, harbor- 
ing rats and collecting water for mosqui- 
tos. Old tires cannot be burned at city 
dumps because they stink up the air too 


much. If they are buried in landfill, they 
work their way to the surface. 

With Lady Bird's remarks as impe- 
tus — and a notable assist from Senator 
Clifford Case of New Jersey — Dr. Lio- 
nel Walford of the Sandy Hook Marine 
Laboratory and his assistant, John 
Clark, got a $100,000 appropriation to 
put land wastes to use underwater. At 
the time Biologist Richard Stone was 
working at the Sandy Hook lab as an 
aerial observer recording ocean surface 
temperatures with infrared equipment. 
When the reef-building funds came 
through. Stone was, in a manner of 
speaking, kicked downstairs to head up 
the federal junk-in-the-sea program. He 
has been, in effect, selling used tires to 
state and local governments and consci- 
entious citizens ever since. 

In the past five years nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million tires have been used on 
reef sites off the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts. More than two hundred thou- 
sand of them have been put down as part 
of a single reef off Broward County, Fla. 


Although most of the junk of the Brow- 
ard reef has been down less than two 
years, it is already yielding for private 
boat owners and charter skippers. The 
Broward reef is a heartening example of 
how two problems can be solved by one 
answer w hen everyone concerned gets on 
the ball. 

As a result of a booming population 
and fresh water released from Hood con- 
trol canals for more than 10 years, the 
ocean off Broward County has been in a 
bad way. In the same period used tires 
have been piling up— currently at a rate 
of 400,000 a year. The Broward artificial 
reef was started nearly five years ago by 
local fishermen and concerned citizens 
banded together as Broward Artificial 
Reef Incorporated, which is now known 
acronymically as BAR INC. The first 
bulk material BARINC put down four 
years ago on a 75-foot bottom a mile and 
a half out were ero-jacks, large concrete 
devices designed to halt shore erosion 
and resembling the jacks used in the 
child's game. The ero-jacks proved to be 
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good habitat, but at $11 apiece on the 
bottom, too expensive. Two years ago, 
when Dick Stone passed that way extol- 
ling used tires, BARINC switched over. 
If every private and public agency in- 
volved had charged fairly for its contri- 
bution. each of the first 70,000 tires on 
the BARINC reef would have cost more 
than a dollar on the bottom. But the 
county's Department of Parks and 
Beaches provided three’ men at salary. 
The Port Everglades Authority, a quasi- 
autonomous agency in the county, 
provided land where tires could be piled 
and loaded on barges. The local mosqui- 
to-control men sprayed the tires for free. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
developed, at no charge, special machine- 
ry that would punch holes in the tires and 
compact a dozen into a heavy bundle 
three feet high. Two scuba diving clubs 
put in more than 300 hours below, and 
rehabilitated drug users at a local in- 
stitution worked on the tires above water 
at no pay. Because so many volunteered 
so much, BARINC paid less than 20^ for 
each tire on the bottom. 

Impressed by the results, Broward 
County took over the project last year, 
putting aside S70.000 to really get it go- 
ing. Soon no tires will be allowed on 
the county dumps. A tire dealer has the 
option of letting them pile up on his 
own premises or taking them to the BAR- 
INC compacting site, where he is charged 
for each he leaves there. The county 
anticipates that if reef building does not 
become self-supporting, the modest fee 
will at least cover most of the cost. 

On the continental shelf, from Mon- 
tauk Point, N.Y. south to Key West and 
around the Gulf to the Mexican border, 
there is an area about the size of Texas. 
Half of the shelf lies inside the 20-fath- 
om line at depths practical for rod-and- 
reel fishing. Only a tenth of the area has 
natural substrate suitable for demersal 
fish. A good bit of the barrens are used 
by draggers and trawlers, but allowing 
for all commercial interests, there remain 
vast areas for reef development. A good 
bit of it, although close to land, is too 
far from inlets and thus out of reach of 
small-boat anglers. It is Biologist Stone’s 
hope that in time reefs will also be built 
on inaccessible grounds so they will not 
be fished but will serve, as game preserves 
do on land, to maintain and bolster the 
standing population. As he sees it, the 
junk that pays off for us today can also 
be used to build a better future. *nd 
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POISED 
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No, it is not just another opening, 
most assuredly not just another 
show. Bad Henry has already seen 
to that. The start of the 1974 base- 
ball season is a gift from him to all 
Americans, an occasion, a celebra- 
tion. With Henry Aaron it is not 
only a matter of when he breaks 
Babe Ruth’s home-run record or 
where he breaks it but how many 
homers he hits after he consigns 714 
to the vault of golden numbers. How 
many generations will pass before 
his record is broken. Yet one won- 
ders how his Atlanta Braves, a trou- 
bled franchise, will draw after 715 
is struck. Aaron and those numbers 
have grown so large that the team is overshadowed. 

How is it with Henry, anyway, after his 20-year climb, as 
he reaches up to plant his flag at the summit? Well, he has 
not lacked company. Reporters by the hundreds have been 
studying his demeanor — he is calm, as usual — and probing 
for the revealing quote — calm on that score, too. He was 
not busting fences in exhibition games, but then he seldom 
does. 

You remember the flap over Aaron’s work schedule. At 
first he said he would not play on opening day in Cincin- 
nati. Then he said he would not play in any of the first 
three games in Cincinnati; that the people of Atlanta de- 
served to sec him tie and break Ruth’s record during the 
team's 11 -game first home stand. After a considerable de- 
lay Commissioner Bowie Kuhn hinted rather strongly that 
Aaron should indeed play in Cincinnati, and he will. And 
maybe he will get 714 — even 715 — there, for he hits well 
against the Reds. Through the years he has had more hom- 
ers against them (95) than against any other team, many, 
of course, in the late Crosley Field bandbox. Riverfront 


Stadium is a longer fetch. However, 
one of his favorite victims has been 
Don Gullett, Cincinnati’s fine left- 
hander, and Gullett is scheduled to 
start the second Braves-Reds game. 

It is impossible for Aaron to play 
every day at his age. In 1973 he got 
his 40 homers in just 120 games. In 
many of those he came out in the 
late innings to rest and because he 
doesn't play defense that well any- 
more. There is much speculation on 
how often he will play during the 
Braves’ home stand. How will the 
Braves announce probable absences 
to the fans? Or will they? Any man- 
ager would relish the prospect of 
playing against Atlanta if he knew that Aaron was not go- 
ing to start. The Braves are in the position of being damned 
if they do and damned if they don't, and Aaron is right in 
the middle. But just as he overshadows the team, no doubt 
the drama of the quest fulfilled will dim all the controversy 
that will have gone before. 

Except maybe the fuss over the new cowhide ball. It re- 
places the good old horsehide ball, because of a shortage of 
horses, one presumes. Some ball. Oh, it is round and has 
stitches and the autographs of the league presidents. But it 
doesn’t work very well. It rolls funny at times, comes apart 
on occasion and goes lopsided. Sometimes hits that start 
out with line-drive purpose hang in the air and die. Ev- 
erybody knew that this year’s models were going to be made 
of cowhide but few suspected that they would behave in 
such queer ways. 

“Let me see if I understand this correctly,” says the Mets’ 
Rusty Staub. "The ball is messed up. The ball?" Jocko Con- 
lan, the Hall of Fame umpire, watched an exhibition game 
and listened to the sound of bat hitting cowhide. "It seems 
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season that brings a controversial new ball 
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like they been in the icebox for a long time," he said. Sparky 
Anderson, manager of Cincinnati’s Big Red Machine, went 
so far as to say, "We’re going to ask for a new ball every 
time we hit one." 

Well, the ball is new and there also is a popular new ad- 
jective in the National League. It is "young,” as in Young 
Giants, Young Dodgers, Young Cubs. There are seven new 
managers — or at least new since last April — who arc not so 
young, and one of them, the man in Oakland, has received 
a novel gift from Owner Charlie Finley. Alvin Dark has a 
pinch runner from the world of track to play around with, 
a ploy in Finley’s push to add the category of designated 
pinch runner to that of designated hitter, which changed 
half the nines to tens last season. The National League still 
lets its pitchers come to bat. 

But no one will bat in Yankee Stadium. The wrecker’s 
ball is the only one in play in the shrine where 27 World 
Series were held, and until renovation is complete the Yan- 
kees are emergency boarders over at Yogi Berra's place. 
Shea Stadium. 

The cockeyed optimist of the moment is the Texas Rang- 
ers’ Billy Martin. He believes his team is a contender. "It 
has improved 50 r J," he says. “Last year Las Vegas listed 
the Rangers at 200 to 1 to win and this year we’re down to 
150 to 1.” 

The odds are quite a bit better for Bob Gibson of the St. 
Louis Cardinals in his pursuit of a remarkable pitching rec- 
ord. Because of Aaron’s assault, Gibson’s drive toward 
3,000 career strikeouts has barely been mentioned, but con- 
sider this: 1 1 players have made 3,000 hits; only one pitch- 
er, Walter Johnson, ever fanned as many as 3,000 batters. 
Gibson enters the season just 72 shy of the mark. Chicago’s 


Milt Pappas has a hand in the numbers game, too. He needs 
one victory to join Cy Young and Jim Bunning as the only 
pitchers to win 100 games in both leagues. 

Pappas is one Cub who did not get traveling papers. Of 
the several who did, Ferguson Jenkins is still steaming. "I 
don't think those people at Wrigley Field ever saw but two 
players they liked," he says, "Billy Williams and Ernie 
Banks. Billy never said anything and Ernie always said the 
right thing." Dick Allen, a man who plays on the South 
Side of Chicago, talks but wishes he didn't have to. “I’d 
like to hire one of those Hollywood doubles, you know," 
he says. "I'd like to go out and play the game and then let 
my double do all the other stuff— talk to the press and sign 
autographs.” 

Elsewhere the talk is about favorites — Pittsburgh in the 
National League East and Cincinnati in the West; Balti- 
more in the American League East and Oakland, dear 
Oakland, in the West. Contenders should make things hot 
enough for them to approach baseball's record 1973 atten- 
dance — 30,108,926. Front-runners and longer shots alike 
will feel something of the energy pinch, but anxiety on that 
score has sharply abated. There will be fewer charter flights, 
and lights will be kept dim at most parks until just before 
game time, but that’s about it. 

Which is welcome news. At the start of the season we arc 
fortunate to be able to concern ourselves with people, not 
power. It is a time to wipe an eye for the casualties of the 
spring — men like Luis Aparicio, a oncc-marvclous short- 
stop given his unconditional release in the dwindling days 
of training, an event that took place after our scouting re- 
ports went to press. Above all, however, it is a time to cel- 
ebrate heroes. Your turn at bat, Mr. Aaron. 


THE UJHR 
OF 

THE ROSE 


Pete Rose had no idea, he said, that he would “ slide into second base and 
start World War III." Baseball is unpredictable that way — in its big flare-ups 
as well as its big innings. As wars will, this one started small. It was the fifth 
inning, third playoff game, Cincinnati Reds vs. New York Me is for the 
National League pennant. Rose of the Reds, trying to break up a double play, 
got a hunk of the Mets' Bud Harrelson. Nothing unusual about that, but then, 
as the pictures on the following pages vividly recall, it became a furious fight 
between Rose and Harrelson — a brawl that brought comrades from both sides 
on the run. Then, with peace achieved on the field, war broke out from the 
stands of Shea Stadium. This was a one-sided conflict, with Leftfielder Rose 
the target of an ugly barrage of whiskey bottles and beer cans thrown by Met 
partisans. Undaunted, the league's top batsman (with a .338 average) and 
Most Valuable Player-to-be rapped a home run in the 1 2th inning to win the 
next game for the Reds. ‘7 have more than average pride," Rose said. 
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PUSH FOLLOWS SHOVE AS THE PLAYERS REGAIN THEIR FEET. THE 
MUSCULAR ROSf GETTING THE BEST OF IT BUT LITTLE BUD PROVING 
A METTLESOME OPPONENT. THEN MET THIRD BASEMAN WAYNE 
GARRETT (11) DROPS IN. KERPLUNK. TO MAKE IT A THREESOME 
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GIVES AN EARFUL TO MANAGER BERRA (8), 
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T he world champion Oakland A's adopt the rather so- 
phisticated view that happiness is not necessarily com- 
mensurate with success. If the A's can be characterized, it 
would have to be as unhappy warriors. They are united 
only in a sort of Dickensian distrust of their owner. Charles 
O. Finley. No manager can instill in them a conventional 
sense of camaraderie. So what can it matter if their new 
field leader is the Bible-thumping Alvin Dark, a Finley re- 
tread? Dark can quote Scripture night and day without 
exorcising any demons from these wondrous ballplayers. 
Sanctimony is only another nuisance. 

Poor Dark cannot win. even if he does. The A's have the 
best starting lineup in baseball, a perfect blend of power, 
speed, pitching and defense. To w in w ith all this is no feat: to 
lose is a sin. "I feel for him." says the league’s Most Valu- 
able Player. Reggie Jackson. "He’s bent over backwards to 
create harmony, to preserve dignity. I w ant him to do good." 

Dark is, if anything, a do-gooder. But he. loo, has a re- 
alistic vision of his new role. *Tve yet to see a manager win 
a pennant." he said in the A's spring camp in Mesa, Ari/. 
"Players make a manager look good. A manager does not 
make players look good. If you were to get all the man- 
agers in baseball into the same room and ask them how 
many games they have won, they'd all say. 'I haven't won 
one yet.' The only thing a manager can do is keep his team 
from losing. You do that by playing the right people. All 
the right people are here." 

No question about that. The A's have three 20-game win- 
ners as starters — Catfish Hunter. Ken Holtzman and Vida 
Blue — with John (Blue Moon) Odom and Dave Hamilton 
as capable backup men. The bullpen of Rollic Fingers. Dar- 
old Knowles. Paul Lindblad and Bob Locker is merely the 
best in baseball. Ray Fosse is among the finest defensive 
catchers, and he is backed by Gene Tenacc, who prefers 
now to think of himself as a first baseman. Dick Green has 
unretired to play second base. Bert Campaneris is the short- 
stop and solid Sal Bando is the power-hitting third base- 
man. The outfield of Joe Rudi. Bill North and Jackson could 
scarcely be improved upon. And Finley has even hired a 
world's fastest human. Herb Washington, as a kind of des- 
ignated pinch runner. Dark is right: if the A's do not win. it 
can only be the manager’s fault. 

The Chicago White Sox could have given the A's at least 
a minor run for their World Series money a year ago if they 
had not been the unluckicst people in baseball. A team does 
not lose a Dick Allen (broken leg) and a Ken Henderson 
(bad knee) and maintain a pennant-contending offense. Al- 
len and Henderson are functioning this year, and with such 
sluggers as Bill Melton. Carlos May and the freshly acquired 
Ron Santo (from the neighborly Cubs), the Sox have hit- 
ting in surplus. They will still need some support for the 
overburdened pitchers. Wilbur Wood (48 starts) and Stan 

REGGIE JACKSON'S IS THE BAT THAT KILLED THE MET THAT 
NIBBLED THE CHEESE IN THE HOUSE THAT CHARLIE BUILT 


Bahnscn (42). The veteran Jim Kaal, purchased from Min- 
nesota, and Bill (Bugs) Moran will help. 

The Kansas City Royals also have acquired pitching help 
in starters Nelson Briles and Marty Pattin and reliever Lin- 
dy McDaniel. John Mayberry. Amos Otis and Vada Pin- 
son lead the offense. The Royals were second to last in team 
earned run average and tied for last in fielding percentage, 
although they led the league in double plays with 192. De- 
spite these deficiencies, they finished second in the division 
to the A's. principally because, in Manager Jack McKcon's 
words, they were smart. 

“I key my spring training on the mental aspects of the 
game." says McKeon. "We spend more time on the mental 
than the physical. The players are gonna run. throw, field 
and hit, but if we make our club 90 feet smarter on the 
bases, we’re ahead of the game. If you ask. ‘How were you 
guys able to stay close w ith the next-to-last pitching staff in 
the division,' I’d have to say it was because of our mental 
alertness and the unselfishness of the players. We're more 
prepared mentally than the other clubs." 

Pinson, formerly of the Angels, will not tarnish this in- 
tellectual image. In fact, he is expected to give the team the 
mature leadership it has somehow lacked, and as a line- 
drive hitter he should thrive on the American League's only 
all-artificial playing turf. “He should add 10 to 15 points to 
his batting average,” says General Manager Cedric Tallis. 
But the Royals will need more than 10 to 15 batting av- 
erage points to overtake the A's. 

The Angels, however, might well profit from a few im- 
proved batting averages. “Our team is built on pitching, 
defense and base running," says Manager Bobby Winkles. 
''We're not really strong offensively." The Angels do have 
the finest pitching staff outside Oakland, led by 20-game 
winners Nolan Ryan and Bill Singer. 

"All of our pitchers are about 6' 5' and they can fire the 
ball." says Mike Epstein, the first baseman who is attempt- 
ing a comeback from a dismal 1973 season. "If everybody 
lives up to his ability, we can become serious contenders. Of 
course I've said that about every club l‘ve ever been on." 

The Angels’ super pitchers will at least be throwing to a 
highly professional catcher this year in Ellie Rodriguez, ob- 
tained from the Milwaukee Brewers. "We've helped our- 
selves tremendously behind the plate," says Winkles. "Ro- 
driguez is more of a leader than we’ve ever had." 

Besides Singer and strikeout king Ryan, Winkles plans 
to start Frank Tanana and cither Rudy May or Andy Hass- 
ler or both. Ryan is the stopper. He may not strike out 383 
batters again, but he does plan to improve on his 21-16 
record. "I felt I had to prove something last year." he says. 
"I wanted to show everyone I was no fluke. But that’s be- 
hind me now. When you concentrate on records, it takes 
away from the real reason you're out there, which is win- 
ning games. That's what I'm going to concentrate on this 
year. I want to pitch my 300 innings or more and win more 
games than last year." 

continued 
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“I've never seen Nolan so relaxed.” says Winkles, who, in 
his second season as a big-league manager, is himself consid- 
erably more at ease. He would be even happier, though, if he 
could count on a bit more hitting. Frank Robinson is recon- 
ciled to being the team’s designated hitler, which is a plus, 
but he and Third Baseman Bob Oliver were the Angels' of- 
fense a year ago. If Epstein can regain the form he exhibited 
with the A‘s two years ago and Bobby Valentine can come 
back from a broken leg. the team at least will have added two 
important bats to a fragile offense. But the Angels will need 
even more than that to stay in contention. 

The Minnesota Twins had no trouble with the A*s last 
year. They won 14 of 1 8 games against the champs, which is 
the good news. The bad news is that they lost 27 of 39 one- 
run games during the year and finished seven games under 
,5(K) at home. The Twins are no less enigmatic than their 
owner. Calvin Griffith, who cannot fairly be described as a 
morale builder, (iriflilh threatened to trade the three play- 
ers l.arry Hisle. Steve Braun and Dick Woodson— who 
won out in the salary arbitration hearings and he had the te- 
merity to suggest that Harmon Killebrew. temporarily dis- 
abled with a dislocated right shoulder, retire to coaching. 
Griffith did cut Killebrew 's salary to under SKX),000 and he 
also reduced Designated Hitter Tony Oliva's paycheck. 
PH's, said Cal. are only half-players. 

Griffith did not. however, ding league baiting champion 
Rod C'arcw or star Pitcher Bert Blyleven. who has won 63 
major league games at age 22. Blyleven led the majors in 
shutouts with nine and was second to Ryan in American 
League strikeouts with 258. He walked only 67 men in 325 
innings and is just now approaching his potential. 

Potential is a popular word around the Texas Rangers' 
camp, but according to Shortstop Toby Harrah, it is just 
that: a word. “I'm sick and tired of hearing about poten- 
tial," says feisty Toby. "I'd rather have an average player 
who puts out than one with potential who doesn't. I've seen 
too many of those. Talk, talk, talk, talk, that's all baseball 
is." That may well be, but the Rangers' manager. Billy Mar- 
tin. is also a man of action. "There’s no excuse for happy 
losers." Billy advised his troops. "We want a contender." 

Ferguson Jenkins, picked up from the Cubs, should help 
realize the potential. Last year was Jenkins’ first in seven as 
a non-20-game winner (he won 14). He will join a pitching 
staff' that is far from seasoned. Jim Bibby and 19-ycar-old 
David Clyde are prodigies, as Peter Brobergand Steve Dun- 
ning have been, unfortunately, for several seasons. i 

In Harrah and Second Baseman Dave Nelson the Rang- 
ers do have two solid infieldcrs. Nelson hit .286 and stole 
43 bases while making only 1 1 errors last year. Outfielder 
Jeff Burroughs, in his first full big-league season, hit .279 
with 30 home runs and 85 runs batted in. His muscle led to 
a remodeling of the team's ball park, where the power al- 
leys were shortened from 380 to 370 feet. 

And then there is Martin himself. "Billy has always been 
an optimist.” says Coach Frank Lucchesi. "He's probably 
as big an optimist as General Custer. 1 say this because 
Custer's got 500 troops and he's against 5,000 Indians and 
he's saying, 'Take no prisoners.’ That's optimism. Maybe 
some of this will rub off on the players." 

Maybe, but Custer could not even beat the Indians. What 
would he have done against the A’s? 
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T he oddsmakers see the Orioles as even-money favor- 
ites to win a fifth East championship in six seasons, 
and no wonder. By averaging 99 victories a year since 1969 
Baltimore has established at least a mini-dynasty. Drawing 
upon abundant reserves. Manager Earl Weaver wisely made 
the Birds a running club in '73 instead of waiting for the 
team's supposed batting power to assert itself. The Orioles 
obligingly led the league with 146 stolen bases, picked up 
52 base hits on bunts and set an alltimc collective base- 
stealing record as eight players had 10 or more each. While 
running merrily themselves, the Orioles could enjoy the run- 
suppressing abilities of a pitching staff led by Cy Young 
Award winner Jim Palmer (22-9), who is 57 games on the 
plus side of .500 over five seasons and has a career won-lost 
percentage of .682. 

Now lefthander Ross Grimsley, 24, has come over from 
Cincinnati to join Palmer, veterans Dave McNally and Mike 
Cuellar and young Doyle Alexander, who had spells of ten- 
dinitis but finished the season in good order. The bad news 
for Oriole fans is that McNally was not throwing well in 
?arly exhibition games and that Cuellar broke a too. an 
injury that can be particularly rough on a pitcher. Grims- 
Icy. 37-25 with the Reds, at least puts the Orioles in tune 
with the current fascination with the occult. "In Cincinnati 
1 won a few games and hit a bad streak," he says. "I was 
introduced to a witch who gave me a charm— a stone 
wrapped in wire. 1 won three in a row, then lost the stone 
and went bad. She sent me another one and the same thing 
happened all over again." 

Should Palmer Co. fail to bewitch the opposition con- 
sistently. the lefty-righty bullpen combination of Grant 
Jackson and Bob Reynolds has a little magic of its own. 
They won 15 games and saved 18 others, losing but five last 
year. 

Catcher Earl Williams is feeling optimistic after a trou- 
bled but not disastrous 1973. He led the club in homers 
with 22 and finished second in RBIs— 83 to Designated Hit- 
ter Tommy Davis' 89 — although batting only .237. "My 
catching has improved to the point where I'm no longer 
embarrassed to go behind the plate," says Williams. "Now 
1 have the confidence of my teammates." 

Baltimore's four-man outfield of Paul Blair. Don Bay- 
lor, Rich Coggins and Al Bumbry is swift and good. Bum- 
bry, batting .337, was the league's Rookie of the Year, and 
Coggins (.319) batted .352 after the All-Star break. The 
infield is superior at second ( Bobby Grich), shortstop ( Mark 
Belanger) and third (Brooks Robinson), and Boog Powell 
is hitting long drives after a season of shoulder problems. 
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If the oddsmakers like the Orioles, the nation's van lines 
love the Red Sox. Rarely have so many pitchers moved to 
one team in such numbers. It took S 100,000 to get Juan 
Marichal, a certain Hall of Famer, into a Red Sox uni- 
form, and two spectacular trades with St. Louis delivered 
Rick Wise, Reggie Cleveland and Diego Segui (plus out- 
fielder Bcrnie Carbo) to the new Boston manager, Darrell 
Johnson. In yet another maneuver Dick Drago, a 41-game 
winner in his last three seasons at Kansas City, became a 
Soxer. If this abundance of talent converts the Red Sox 
into a genuine threat it will not be surprising to the Orioles, 
who have had more than trouble enough with Sox pitching 
in the past. 

But Boston has question marks as tall as that green wall 
in left field. Is Shortstop Luis Aparicio over the hill at 39? 
Could Carlton Fisk be overrated by both himself and the 
Boston press? Will a spring back injury to Second Baseman 
Doug Griffin again curtail his effectiveness? Wasn't Rico 
Petroeelli out for almost the final third of the season with a 
bad elbow? Who stole Yaz’ home-run stroke, and how do 
you replace a Reggie Smith? At least one thing is clear: 
Boston now is going for pitching, speed and defense in- 
stead of trying to hit everything over its wall. 

The Red Sox" most pressing problem will be the left side 
of the infield. At his best, Petroeelli is only acceptable as a 
third baseman, and ground balls have been scooting by Apa- 
ricio for the last three years. Rick Burleson is a young short- 
stop of w hom much is expected. 

It is temptingly easy to dismiss the Detroit Tigers from 
serious consideration as contenders because of age. And 
the Tigers are old: Al Kaline and Norm Cash are 39, Gates 
Brown, Woodie Fryman and Jim Northrup are 34, Mickey 
Lolich 33, Bill Freehan and Fd Brinkman 32. 

This season is especially important to Kaline. because 
his .255 last year dropped his lifetime average to .299. Two 
decades ago he arrived in Detroit for his first full season 
and banged out 139 hits. This could well be his last year, 
and 139 more hits would make him the 12th man in history 
to reach 3,000. New Manager Ralph Houk has programmed 
Kaline into the DH spot, where the Tigers were expected to 
be strong in '73 but somehow missed. 

Fielding, not hitting, is the Tigers' strong suit, and the 
slickest gloves belong to Third Baseman Aurclio Rodriguez 
and Shortstop Brinkman. Newcomers John Knox and Gary 
Sutherland may be alternated at second, while Norm Cash 
hopes to play 130 games at first. But rookie Ron Cash (no 
relation) crashes in after some impressive .300 minor league 
stops, plus a .410 average in 14 late-season games with the 
Tigers. Freehan is fine behind the plate but no terror at it. 
Willie Horton, Mickey Stanley and Northrup return in the 
outfield. 

For all the talk of Tug McGraw, Mike Marshall and Ro- 
land Fingers, the best relief pitcher in baseball last year was 
John Hiller, who won 10 games, saved’ 38 others and ap- 
peared in 56' , of Detroit's wins while compiling a 1.44 ERA, 
For starters the Tigers have 23-game winner Joe Coleman, 
16-game winner Lolich, Fryman and Lerrin LaGrow. But 
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pitching can't do it all. The team may fall below .500 for 
only the second time in a decade. 

Milwaukee, the town the Braves abandoned in 1966, be- 
came a million-fan city again as the young Brewers played 
spirited ball for a good part of the season only to finish 
fifth. 23 games behind Baltimore. “Most of us have been 
together for three years," says the S 100,000 first baseman, 
George Scott, “and we should be a lot better ball club." 

In order to become one the Brewers will have to show 
improvement in their pitching. Hoping to do just that, they 
picked up Clyde Wright from California, where he had won 
22, 16 and 18 games before last year's dip to 1 1-19. Wright 
joins 20-gamc winner Jim Colborn and Jim Slaton (13-15) 
to give the Brewers three genuine starting pitchers— riches 
they have not known since birth as the Seattle Pilots five 
years ago. Ready to help Scott at bat (.306. 107 RBIs) arc 
Centerfielder Dave May (.303. 25 home runs) and Third 
Baseman Don Money (.284). F.x-Angel Outfielder Ken Ber- 
ry (.284) is a top defensive man. Because they could not 
turn up a productive DH the Brewers arc giving Felipe Alou, 
soon to be 39, a chance. 

Moving in to share Shea Stadium with the Mets follow- 
ing a fourth-place— and folding year at Yankee Stadium, 
New York is a ragged team. And sound baseball man though 
he is, quiet Bill Virdon will not awaken echoes of char- 
ismatic Yankee managers of the past or near-managers 
like Dick Williams, who was New York's first choice. Nev- 
ertheless, the Yankees do have some hitting in the bats of 
Centerfielder Bobby Murcer (.304), Catcher Thurman Mun- 
son (.301), First Baseman-Outfielder Ron Blomberg (.329 
against righthanders: lefties he wasn't exposed to) and ex- 
Royal Outfielder Lou Piniella (.285 lifetime). Munson's 
homer total of 20 should go up at Shea. 

But for the Yanks to be taken seriously. Pitchers Pat Dob- 
son (9-8), Sam McDowell (5-8) and Steve Kline (4-7) will 
have to complete some games and Fritz Peterson will have 
to reverse his 8-15 record. At least George (Doc) Medich 
did a fine job in his first full year with New York, finishing 
at 14-9. Sparky Lyle's contract dispute leaves that marvel- 
ous relief pitcher something of an enigma. Wayne Grang- 
er, “Fireman of the Year" with Cincinnati in 1969 and 
1970, will not suffer from underwork. 

Cleveland's last-place Indians hit more homers (158) than 
any other team in the league, w hile its pitching staff yielded 
more than any other in the majors (172). Unfortunately, 
that imbalance may well carry over into '74. Among the 
lustiest homer-hitters arc Charlie Spikes (23), Oscar Gam- 
ble (20), George Hendrick (21 ), Buddy Bell ( 14) and Dave 
Duncan (17). Hendrick, the 24-year-old ccnterficldcr, is a 
name to put in your hat for the future. Frank Robinson 
says he could become the best player in baseball, if “truly 
motivated." But the golden boy of the Indians right now is 
the 22-year-old Bell, who led the club in seven categories 
while successfully making the switch from the outfield to 
third base. 

Ah, yes, those pitchers who threw the gopher balls. Prom- 
inent among them were Gaylord Perry (19-19) and Dick 
Tidrow (14-16). They have been joined by Gaylord's broth- 
er Jim (14-13 with Detroit). But whether the ball stays in 
for them or goes out will be overshadowed by larger doings 
in Baltimore and Boston. 
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S ix months have passed since the /any 1973 divisional 
windup and people who should be able to define what 
happened arc still as bewildered as they were when New 
York. St. Louis. Pittsburgh. Montreal and Chicago came 
down the stretch on a zigzag course to the wire. If con- 
fused. the division can at least be proud of the Mets: they 
won 20 games and lost only eight in the final month, beat 
Cincinnati in the playoffs and extended the Oakland A's to 
the final out of the seventh game of the World Series before 
succumbing. But the Mets were the only team in the di- 
vision to finish the season above .500. 

During the winter, five of the six teams made major deals 
to gel ready for this year. New York was the one that did 
not. Oh. the Mets dabbled in the power market, angling for 
Joe Torre and Jimmy Wynn, but the asking price — Pitch- 
ers Jon Matlack and Jerry Koosman — was too high. New 
York could indeed use a right-handed power hitter. The 
Mets were better than only the San Diego Padres in all the 
majors with a .246 team batting average and they were 
next to last in home runs, runs batted in and stolen bases. 
But pitching is the Mets' strength, and they do not want to 
distribute it throughout baseball. New York is now what 
the Dodgers were in the mid-'60s, a team built on pitching 
and defense. 

Manager Yogi Berra seems to have titles chasing him 
around. He has managed for only three seasons — one with 
the Yankees and two with the Mets and has won two pen- 
nants. Having Tom Seavcr aboard does not hurt. Seaver is 
baseball's best pitcher twice a Cy Young Award winner 
and an All-Star in each of his seven big-league seasons. Rich- 
est, too. with a new S 1 72.000 contract. "Watching him pitch 
is something like a struggling artist watching Michelangelo 
paint." says Pittsburgh's Jerry Reuss. Seaver (19-10. 2.08 
ERA). Matlack. Koosman and George Stone, the basic 
starting staff, won 59 of New York’s 82 victories. Rookie 
righthander Craig Swan (2.34 ERA at Tidewater) will prob- 
ably join the rotation. As for relievers, it is almost enough 
to say that Tug McGraw's ERA from Aug. 8 through Oct. I 
was 0.88. Harry Parker (8-4) and Ray Sadccki (5-4) can re- 
lieve or spot-start. 

Righlfielder Rusty Staub has been hurting this spring but 
surely he deserves a season uninterrupted by injuries. Sec- 
ond Baseman Felix Millan and Shortstop Bud Harrclson 
give the Mets a lot of double plays and Catcher Jerry Grole 
is sound again, so New York is stand-pat strong. But the 
teams to beat have all been strengthened, and one of them. 
St. Louis, is radically changed after finishing second by only 
I Vi games. 

The Cardinals seem to be recast as the Boston Red Sox 
West. Their hitting constantly frustrated by their own park, 
where they had only 27 homers in 1973. the Cards are now 
emphasizing pitching, defense and speed. And they do have 


speed. Veteran Lou Brock, young Bake McBride and for- 
mer Red Soxer Reggie Smith compose, from left to right, 
an outfield rivaling San Francisco's in that department. Mc- 
Bride should be the best ccnterfieldcr the team has had since 
Curt Flood in 1969. and Smith, who batted .303 with Bos- 
ton. fills a desperate need for an outfielder w ho can hit right- 
handed. 

For the Cardinals to win. two things must happen, f irst. 
Torre must prove that an inflamed right shoulder joint no 
longer restricts his normal free-flowing swing. "I feel no 
pain, compared to what it was like last season." he says. 
"Now it is a matter of getting my timing back. " 

The second necessity is that the pitching staff must prove 
better on the mound than it looks on paper. In trading Rick 
Wise and Reggie Cleveland to Boston the Cardinals lost 
two stalwarts in a rotation that helped give St. Louis the 
second-best FRA in the league <3.25 to Los Angeles' 3.00). 
Bob Gibson’s knee injury last August was a heavy blow. 
Because Gibson's condition was still somewhat uncertain 
in spring training, Alan Foster (13-9) had to be considered 
the No. I right-handed starter, with John Curtis ( 1 3- 1 3 w ith 
the Red Sox) the top lefty. Mike Thompson and Lynn Mc- 
G lot hen (also in from Boston) have been in competition 
for other starling spots. 

No matter how strongly the Cards believe in their chanc- 
es. the Pirates probably must be considered favorites again. 
They have dealt away some young talent to get two left- 
handed starting pitchers. Reuss front Houston and Ken 
Brett from the Phillies, and Danny Murtaugh. the only Pitts- 
burgh manager to win pennants in a quarter of a century, 
will be handling the team for the entire season after re- 
placing the scuttled Bill Virdon last September. 

This spring Murtaugh was sitting in the dugout before a 
game against the Reds when he saw his opposite number. 
Sparky Anderson, take off his cap and exhibit a head of 
hair turned white. "How can a man who manages a team 
like the Reds grow old'.’" mused Murtaugh. A lack of pitch- 
ing will cause it. So will poor defensive play. And those are 
two things that also may plague the Pirates. 

Already the possessor of a line fastball and curve. Reuss. 
24, spent six months developing a slider that he is no longer 
afraid to throw. If it hums. Reuss could be one of the best 
assets the Pirates ever banked. Last season was only the 
third winning one in eight years of professional ball for 
Brett. 25. He attained fame with the Phillies when he hit 
home runs in four consecutive games and also handled 52 
fielding chances without an error. But the important thing 
is that Brett can pitch. 

Neither Steve Blass nor Bruce Kison could last year and 
spent time in the Florida Instructional League. Blass trying 
to gel the mechanics of his form back in sync and Kison 
trying to recover from a siege of wildness during which he 
walked 106 batters at Charleston and Pittsburgh while strik- 
ing out 96. Blass, whose record went from 19-8 with a 2.48 
ERA in 1972 to 3-9 and 9.81 in 1973. was still struggling in 
spring training, and Dock Ellis (12-14) is coming off knee 
surgery. But the Pirates are strong in the bullpen with Ra- 
mon Hernandez and Dave Giusti, whose paintball has made 
him the only SI00.000 relief pitcher in history . 

Another big bat goes into the rack to join those bearing 
the names Stargell, Hcbner, Sanguillen, Oliver and Zisk. 
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Free! 8-page guide with Jerry Baker’s tips on lawns and selecting lawn-care equipment. If 
someone has removed the copy from this magazine, see your nearest Jacobsen dealer. 


We have a Jacobsen Turbo-Vent 
that’s right for your lawn and your budget. 



' 19" Turbo-Vent 
with Up-N-Away 
starter. 

Five walk-behind 
models. 19" or 21" 
cutting width. 
Key-turn starting 
available. Carburetor 
never needs 
adjustment. 

21" lOlcc Turbo- 
Vent with Pace 
Command™ Drive. 
You set comfortable 
walking speed without 
affecting cutting 
blade speed you’ve 
selected. Four 
Pace Command models. 



Jacobsen makes all kinds of jobs faster and easier. 





5 GT garden tractor models. Up to 
16HP. No-shift hydrostatic drive. 
Uni-frame design protects vital parts. 


LT lawn tractor 
gives big tractor 
features in compact 
size. 


30" Imperial Snow 
Thrower has balanced 
auger, impeller, engine for 
best use of horsepower. 


8HP Javelin Mark III* riding 
mower. No shifting. No clutching. 
Key-turn starting available. Side 
or rear discharge models. 


Victor* reel mower. 
Scissor cutting action. 
Self-propelled. 



Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wisconsin 53403 
A Member Company of Allegheny Ludlum Industries 
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This one says Parker. Dave Parker is 22 years old. Dumped 
into the September pressure last season by Murtaugh, he 
hit .354, and then he led the Dominican League last winter 
with .335. Murtaugh has been experimenting with Parker 
at first base just in case Bob Robertson's bat does not re- 
bound from two mediocre years. 

The Cubs have not won a pennant in 28 summers. You 
can probably make that 29 right now. Most of the big Cub 
names and big Cub salaries have been scattered across base- 
ball: Ferguson Jenkins to Texas, Randy Hundley to Min- 
nesota, Glenn Beckert to San Diego. Ron Santo to the other 
side of Chicago. The Cubbies are on a youth kick and no- 
body. but nobody, can blame Owner Phil Wriglcy for suc- 
cumbing to the urge to change. 

Only Shortstop Don Kessinger remains from last year's 
intield. Billy Williams has been pulled in from left field to 
play first, where he saw sonic duty near the end of ‘73. "It's 
strange not seeing guys you worked with during the last 
seven years," says Williams. "I'm surprised I'm still here." 

The Jenkins trade wi;h Texas begat Second Baseman Vic 
Harris and Third Baseman Bill Madlock. Perhaps it might 
be reassuring for Cub fans to remember that Bob Short of 
the Rangers is the same Bob Short who traded Aurelio Ro- 
driguev and Eddie Brinkman to Detroit in the Denny Mc- 
Lain deal of 1970. Harris (.249 for Texas in 152 games) is a 
switch hitter with stealing speed, which the Cubs need. "I 
like it here." he says. "Some guys arc just starting out like 
me. but there arc still older guys around to get ad\ ice from." 

Madlock had an excellent season (.338. 90 RBIs) at Spo- 
kane and also hit .351 when advanced to the Rangers for 
21 games. The new catcher is George Mitterwald from Min- 
nesota. the new Icfifielder Jerry Morales (.281 at San Diego). 
Holdover Rick Monday hit a lot of homers early last year 
but tailed olT later. Still, he led the team w ith 26 and scored 
93 runs. Jose Cardenal had his best year (.303) and was the 
Cubs' lop player in '73. 

But who pitches for Chicago in '74? The Cubs still have 
to come up with a left-handed starter, and they can only 
hope that Burt Hooton ( 14-17). Rick Reuschcl (14-15) and 
Bill Bonham (7-5). all still young, will improve. 

Philadelphia has already suffered a cruel blow, one that 
may prevent a young and potentially exciting team from 
contending. Wayne I witched (13-9. 2.50 ERA) has had a 
leg in a cast and probably will not even be allowed to start 
throwing until later this month. Without Twitched the Phil- 
lies will be short of pitching but Steve Carlton, who went 
from 27-10 in 1972 to 13-20 in '73. is "throwing better this 
spring than I did at any time during the '73 season." 

Unlike recent seasons, the Phils enter this one with a set 
lineup that can field the ball. And nobody knows yet just 
how far Greg Lu/inski can hit it. The team is young and 
daring but the loss of Twitched could be disastrous. 

For Montreal, last year was actually two seasons. Until 
the All-Star break the Lxpos played predictably mediocre 
baseball and were seven games under .500. Afterward they 
played w hat passed, in the division, for very good baseball- 
three games over .500 and were in serious contention until 


HUSTLING INTO HIS EIGHTH SEASON. TOM SEAVER IS 
BASEBALL'S BEST AND BEST- REWARDED ($172,000) PITCHER 



a seven-game losing streak did them in. The Expos finished 
fourth and gave Jarry Park its first taste of pennant fever. 

Steve Rogers, who came up from Peninsula on July 16 
and had a 10-5 record, plus a superb 1.59 ERA, catapulted 
the team into contention. "Nobody’s ever been that good." 
says Manager Gene Mauch. "Veteran or rookie, nobody 
that I’ve seen ever pitched any better than he pitched. He 
made 17 starts and gave us 17 chances to win.” 

Rogers says, "People ask if I was surprised to do as 
well as I did. Heck, anyone w ho makes it to the major leagues 
has confidence in his ability. Pleased? Yes. Shocked? No. 
There’s going to be more pressure this year. Last year there 
wasn’t any until the end. And we handled it pretty well." 

Mauch hopes there is more pressure. "I hope these play- 
ers put the pressure on themselves.’’ The trade of the fine 
reliever, Mike Marshall, to Los Angeles for Willie Davis 
caused consternation in Montreal but Mauch says, "I put 
a higher premium on a first-class centerficlder than I do on 
a first-class relief pitcher.” 

Each season Montreal has been fortunate in the bullpen 
and Mauch now must pray that someone will surface to 
take Marshall’s place. Mauch also must get better years 
out of Mike Torrez (9-12), Balor Moore (7-16), Ernie Mc- 
Anally (7-9) and Bill Stoneman (4-8). 

But then everybody has pitching problems. Everybody 
except the Mets. 



UJEST 


THESE RED 
PIUTOIRDTS 
GET RICHER 


E ven the poorest teams in this talent-rich division are 
not without means, and most seem to have improved 
their situations in heavy winter trading. But alas, it is the 
richest who have gotten richer. The Cincinnati Reds, win- 
ners of the division title the last two years, have added to 
their bulging coffers the spare change needed to make a 
down payment on the one property that has eluded them 
through these prosperous years— the world championship. 

The Reds lost in the league playoffs last season to the 
Mets, principally, it is said, because they were one pitcher, 
one centerficlder and one shortstop shy of perfection. In 
Dave Concepcion they had the shortstop already in the 
bank, but he spent the last half of what had been his best 
season (.287 batting average) on the disabled list with a 
broken left ankle. Concepcion tested the mended bone in 
the Venezuelan winter league and diagnosed himself fit for 
a full season. He will rejoin Dan Driessen (.301), Joe 
Morgan (.290, 116 runs, 26 home runs, 67 stolen bases) 
and Tony Perez (.314, 101 RBIs) in the league's most of- 
fensive infield. 

The Reds also had a centerficlder last year, but Bobby 
Tolan suffered a woeful .206 season that left him disgrun- 
tled and expendable. Tolan was dispatched to San Diego 
for Clay Kirby, the pitcher the Reds felt they needed to 
flesh out a frequently maligned but nevertheless competent 


staff. Then they traded Pitcher Ross Grimsley to Baltimore 
for a new and much more congenial centerficlder. Merv 
Retlcnmund, who hit .262 in 1973 but has had back-to- 
back .300-plus seasons. 

"I got lucky," said jolly Merv. "I’ve gone from a winner 
to a winner.” 

Rettenmund joins a talented outfield crew that includes 
Pete Rose, the swift young Ken Griffey, who hit .327 in 
Indianapolis and .384 in 25 games with last year’s Reds, 
and the good-field, not-much-hit Cesar Geronimo. 

Kirby will add a needed right wing to the pitching staff. 
Two of the four starters — Don Gullett (18-8) and Fred Nor- 
man (13-13) — arc lefthanders. Kirby (8-18 with the last- 
place Padres) and Jack Billingham (19-10) are the right- 
handers, although both Roger Nelson and Gary Nolan are 
attempting to come back from injuries suffered last year. 
Nelson might even make it. Tom Hall and Clay Carroll, 
who slumped in 1973, ordinarily are capable relievers. 

Behind the plate there is merely Johnny Bench who, 
though weakened by chest surgery last season, contrived to 
hit 25 home runs and drive in 104 runs. 

"I can say we have the best team in baseball," says Man- 
ager Sparky Anderson, "but we have yet to prove it. We 
have not won the big one yet and the big one is the World 
Series." 

Walter Alston's Los Angeles Dodgers have established 
in the past that they can win the big one. What they have 
not seemed to be able to do lately is get past the Reds. They 
led the division into September, then succumbed, a collapse 
which Alston can view with the detachment of a man who 
has occupied the same job for going on 21 years. 

"We won a lot of games early in the year that we didn’t 
deserve to win," he says. "We were lucky. We were a young 
team, and a lot of our kids were hitting .300. You expect 
young players to level off. The trouble was, all of our kids 
leveled off at the same time.” 

Some of the Dodger youngsters did not seek out the low- 
er levels, though. Steve Garvey, 25, and Bill Buckner, 24, 
the platooning first basemen, hit .304 and .275, respective- 
ly; Third Baseman Ron Cey, 26, hit 15 home runs and drove 
in 80 runs; Shortstop Bill Russell, 25, played in all 162 games 
and hit .265, and Second Baseman Dave Lopes, 27, hit .275 
and stole 36 bases. 

The Dodgers may also have improved themselves over- 
all. By trading Claude Osteen to Houston for Jim Wynn, 
they acquired a proven, though erratic, power hitter (223 
career home runs) to play center field. Another new man is 
the scholarly Mike Marshall, who throws an educated screw- 
ball and appeared in a major-league-record 92 games for 
the Expos in 1973 compiling an earned run average of 2.66. 
He won 14 games and saved a league-leading 31 others. A 
doctoral candidate in physiology at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, he attributes the maddening deviations of his fa- 
vorite pitch to his expertise in "kinesiology the study of 
the principles of mechanics and anatomy in relation to hu- 
man movement.” 

He may not find kindred intellects among his new col- 
leagues, but as a pitcher of repute he should feel right at 
home, for Dodger pitching is, as always, exceedingly good. 
The starters will be Andy Messersmith (14-10), Tommy 
John (16-7), A1 Downing (9-9), Doug Rau (4-2). who was 

continued 
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used infrequently last season but was impressive in spring 
training, and the folksy Don Sutton (18-10), who says he 
was reared in a Florida town so rustically tough that in the 
local bar "they searched you for a weapon. If you didn't 
have one. they gave you one." 

The San Francisco Giants, even without traded super- 
stars Willie McCovey and Juan Marichal. have ample weap- 
onry. For the first time in nearly four years as manager. 
Charlie Fox can field a fixed lineup of young players w ith 
potential. And he has an outfield of Bobby Bonds (39 home 
runs. 43 stolen bases). Garry Maddox (.3 1 9) and Gary Mat- 
thews (.300) that is the fleetest and probably the finest in 
the game. Tilo Fuentes at second and Chris Speier at short 
are strong offensively and defensively. And First Baseman 


Ed Goodson (.302) and Third Baseman Dave Kingman (24 
home runs in 112 games) will finally be given the oppor- 
tunity to play regularly. 

What the Giants do not have and have not had for sev- 
eral seasons is dependable pitching. ”1 suppose we're in the 
same boat with a lot of other clubs," says Fox. "We have 
two good starting pitchers, then we start scratching.” 

The two good starters are Lefthander Ron Bryant, who 
led the league in wins last season with 24. and Tom Brad- 
ley. who won 13 and lost 12 in his first National League 
season. Fox hopes to fill out his starting rotation with Left- 
hander Mike Caldwell, acquired in the McCovey trade with 
San Diego, and John D'Acquisto, a terrifically hard throw- 
er who struck out 29 batters in 28 latc-scason innings with 



THE ASTROS' DAZZLING YOUNG CENTERFI ELDER, CESAR CEDENO. MUST ENDURE THE EMOTIONAL STRAIN OF A WINTER TRAGEDY 


the Giants last year. Jim Barr (1 1-17) is the swing man who 
can start or relieve, and Randy Moffitt and Elias Sosa are 
the two full-time relievers. The Giants could use another 
starting pitcher as well as backup help for Catcher Dave 
Rader, a slight 165-pounder who tends toward fatigue in 
the late going. But the outfield alone should be an induce- 
ment for San Francisco's perennially reluctant fans to go 
out to Candlestick. 

"It's in the stars” is the celestial slogan the Houston As- 
tros have adopted for themselves this year. Indeed, there 
arc a few shining lights in their firmament. There are also 
some stars who have fallen. 

Larry Dierkcr. the onetime Wunderkind, has had a ten- 
don repaired in his pitching hand, but he is still bothered 



by a mysterious ache in his pitching shoulder. And then 
there is the heartache. He has gone through a painful 
divorce. And he was arrested — and later freed on a man- 
slaughter charge after a car he was driving ran down a 
hitchhiker. 

But his troubles are as nothing compared with those of 
his teammate, Cesar Cedeno. Cedeno’s emotional liber will 
be sorely tested this long season, and how well he survives 
the ordeal can determine how high the Astros rise. He was 
not charged with murder in the death of a young girl in the 
Dominican Republic last December, but he remains vul- 
nerable to the taunts of fans and opposing players. Inevi- 
tably, the question of his own state of mind must arise. 

"A lot depends on whether he gets off to a good start." 
says Infielder Denis Menke. "If he doesn't, they will be 
after him." 

The Astros have improved themselves in other areas. They 
picked up a strong-armed catcher from Pittsburgh in Milt 
May and they buttressed their bullpen by adding Jerry John- 
son from Cleveland and Fred Scherman from Detroit. They 
have also acquired the redoubtable Osteen <16-11 with the 
Dodgers) to add quality to a pitching staff that remains 
questionable. 

And they do glitter offensively, with Lee May <28 hom- 
ers, 105 RBIs), Doug Rader (21 homers. 89 RBIs). Bob 
Watson (16 homers. 94 RBIs. .312) and defensively, with 
Roger Metzger at short. Tommy Helms at second. Rader 
at third and the sensational Cedeno in center. 

The big problem in Atlanta would seem to be when and, 
more important, where Henry Aaron is going to hit those 
home runs. Another question is whether anybody will care 
about the Braves after Aaron docs the deed. The team hits 
well — and does just about everything else badly. The Braves 
were last in the league in pitching a year ago and next to 
last in fielding, and not much good at thinking, cither. 

"We made mistakes you couldn't believe.” says Pitcher 
Gary Gentry, "like throwing the ball into the infield wrong." 

The tnfieldcrs were not bad at throwing the ball into the 
outfield, either. Seventy-seven errors were committed by 
Third Baseman Darrell Evans. Shortstop Marty Perez and 
Second Baseman Dave Johnson. But then Johnson and Ev- 
ans also combined to hit 84 home runs. Tit, as it were, for 
tat. Unfortunately, the Braves will just have to find some 
other record for Aaron to break if they are to keep things 
lively down South. 

The team that has helped itself the most was last year's 
worst, San Diego. Everything — including new white home 
uniforms replacing the ghastly yellow number of a year 
ago — seems to be new with the Padres. They have a new 
owner, Ray Kroc, the hamburger king: a new manager. 
John McNamara, who quickly won the confidence and the 
affection of his players; and such new players as McCovey, 
Glenn Beckert, Matty Alou and Bobby Tolan, who bring 
new power. 

There are also holdover stars Dave Roberts (21 homers, 
.286). John Grubb (.31 1 ) and Nate Colbert (22 homers), 
butthe pitching is of dubious merit. Only Steve Arlin (1 1-14) 
and Bill Greif (10-17) deserve major league rank. 

Still, the Padres just might get out of the cellar. That w ill 
leave them many floors below the penthouse, which should 
be occupied as usual by the rich folks from Cincinnati. 

CONTINUED 
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No one really needs a timepiece 

...but what a rare pleasure it is to own one! 


■ Pulsar, the solid-state Time Computer no 
larger than a wristwatch, is probably the 
world's most-wanted way to tell time. 

Only a few fine stores who can be counted 
on to give their customers impeccable service 
are permitted to handle Pulsar. 

Every model must pass rigorous individual 
tests before it is released for sale. 

Pulsar is more accurate 
than is ordinarily necessary 

Pulsar is guaranteed accurate to 60 seconds a 
year. (Timing will be adjusted to this toler- 
ance if necessary.) This is often more accurate 
than the time sources used by the telephone 
company or the average radio or television 
station. 

This is why we list world-wide time stations 
in the Pulsar directions folder. They carry time 
signals precise enough to permit you to check 
the accuracy of your Pulsar Time Computer. 

Pulsar is more reliable 
than it really needs be 

In Pulsar, the works of the conventional watch 
are replaced by a custom designed patented 
computer module with a large scale integrated 
circuit containing over 1200 transistors. 

It has absolutely no moving parts. No gears, 
hands, tuning forks, or motors. Nothing to 
wear out, run down, or wind up. Needs no 
routine maintenance, oiling, or cleaning. 


An impact 2500 times the force of gravity 
has not harmed Pulsar in tests. 

As long as case and time screen remain in- 
tact, Pulsar is completely water resistant to a 
depth of 100 feet. Every Pulsar case is water- 
tested to this depth. This will probably strike 
you as an absurd precaution unless you hap- 
pen to be a skin diver. 

Pulsar is not quite eternal, 
but nearly 

If you expect to live to be 100 or more, or wish 
to leave your Pulsar to a favorite great grand- 
child, it is comforting to know that the little 
solid-state lamps (LEI) or light-emitting 
diodes for the scientists among us) that light 
the numerals on the time screen when you 
press the button should retain over SOS of 
their original brightness after 100 years of con- 
tinuous use. (Since you will probably light 
them no more than 25 times a day, they should 
stay in reasonably good shape for several 
thousand years.) 

The buttons you push contain a magnet so 
no holes through the case are necessary. The 
magnet activates a million cycle switch. (Mil- 
lion cycle means it will work at least a million 
limes before it wears out.) 

Pulsar has an exclusive feature called a light 
sensor which adjusts the intensity of the digi- 
tal time display to provide the best visibility 
for the light condition. 

You can own a Pulsar Date/Command that 


as fine as Pulsar, The Time Computer" 


tells the month and the day as well as the time 
for $395 in a 14 kt. gold-filled case with match- 
ing bracelet. It’s smart, knows the difference 
between a 30 and 3 1 day month and makes the 
change automatically. Other Pulsars are very 
modestly priced from $265 to $2100. 

If you own a Rolls Royce, 
you know what Pulsar service is like 

Regardless of price, the performance and accu- 
racy of the Time Computer module in each 
Pulsar is unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years from the date of original purchase. 

In the unlikely event that the computer mal- 
functions within the guarantee period, your 
Pulsar jeweler will replace the entire module 
on the spot, free of charge. 

If he has no replacement in stock, he will 
send your Pulsar to us and we will repair or re- 
place the module and have it on its way back to 
you within 48 hours from the time of receipt. 

(Guarantee does not cover power cells nor 
apply if module has been damaged by abuse 
or accident.) 

To know the rare pleasure of owning a 
Pulsar, you will be well advised to visit your 
nearest fine jeweler at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Free, for handsome brochure illustrated in 
color, write Pulsar®, The Time Computer®, 
Subsidiary of HMW Industries, Inc., Dept. 
SI-44, Box 1609, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. In 
Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd. 







THE TIME COMPUTER® 


Proud Product of U.S.A. 
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CETTIIIC IT lUL TOGETHER 

That's what Bobby Bonds says he still has to accomplish , and then ‘ the whole nation will 
be shocked.' Considering his speed , his arm and his power, it is a quite reasonable estimate 

by R0(1 FimRITE 


B obby Bonds was supping at the Pink 
Pony restaurant in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
with his good friend and ex-tcammate, 
Hal Lanier, and his former employer 
with the San Francisco Giants, Chub 
Feeney, now the president of the Nation- 
al League. This was one of those lazy, 
warms days of spring, and Bonds, who 
had experienced a trying if ultimately 
successful 1973 season, was at his ease, 
seemingly free of past cares. He stretched 
his long legs and cheerfully joined a 
discussion of his early days in the Giant 
farm system. 

"I thought Fd never make it up to 
the big club,” he said, nodding at Fee- 
ney, who was the team's vice-president 
in those days. Bonds speaks softly, eas- 
ily, his casual manner disguising a per- 
sonality that is far from serene. “The 
Giants had so many outfielders. It 
seemed like every time I thought I was 
ready somebody like Chub here would 
tell me I wasn't. The worst of it was, 
they were right and I was wrong. I wasn't 
ready then.” 

"The trouble with you. Bobby,” said 
Lanier, “is that not even you know how 
good you really are. " Lanier, a capable 
intieldcr but a chronically weak hitter, 
was released by the Yankees after last 
season. The son of the former National 
League pitcher and minor league man- 
ager, Max Lanier, he had been futilely 
applying for jobs at the various Arizona 
spring training camps for more than two 
weeks. At 31 he was confronted with the 
chilling prospect of becoming a has-been 
before his time. Players of Bonds’ raw 
natural ability are a continuing source of 
wonder to him. 


“I rememberwhen my father had Bob- 
by down in Lexington, North Carolina,” 
said Lanier. “I was with the Giants then, 
but I would talk to Dad all the time on 
the phone. So one day we're talking and 
he tells me he's got somebody down there 
I wouldn't believe. ‘The guy can hit, 
huh?’ I ask him. 

‘A ton,’ he says. 

‘Can he run?’ 

‘He doesn't run, he flies.’ 

‘Has he got an arm?’ 

‘Like a cannon.’ 

‘Has he got power?’ 

‘He can hit the ball a mile.’ 

‘‘I sort of suspected then that we’d 
have to make room somewhere for Bob- 
by Bonds.” 

“Yes,” said Feeney, smiling, “but he 
still takes those right turns at first base. 
That’s how he sets records getting back 
to the dugout." 

Bonds protested mildly that he now 
runs everything out. Well, almost every- 
thing. Then, in an instant, he seemed 
pained, the descriptions of his myriad 
athletic virtues fanning an interior flame 
he cannot extinguish. He is alternately 
fascinated and tormented by the knowl- 
edge that he has fathomless potential. It 
is his burden, this awareness of some- 
thing missing. 

“I haven't quite got there yet," he said, 
fingering a wineglass and staring contem- 
platively at the white tablecloth. “I was 
unhappy with last season because for a 
while I thought I was going to reach it. 
Then I started to make myself do things 
I should have done naturally. I forced 
myself when I shouldn't have. But I 
learned something from that. Someday 


I’m going to put it all together. It’s com- 
ing. I know. I can feel it. And when I do 
get it together, you'll be shocked. May- 
be I'll be shocked. The whole nation will 
be shocked." There was even the sugges- 
tion of tears in Bonds’ eyes, as if he were 
lamenting the fact that this historic mo- 
ment had not already occurred. 

There are many in this nation who 
truly will be shocked if Bonds plays any 
better than he already has. After man- 
aging him in last year's All-Star Game, 
Cincinnati’s Sparky Anderson comment- 
ed, “As of today, Bobby Bonds is the 
best ballplayer in America.” Says the 
Oakland A’s Sal Bando, “He’s the most 
dynamic hitter I’ve ever seen.” “In my 
opinion,” says the Dodgers' Dave Lopes, 
“Bonds is probably the best outfielder 
in the major leagues." "With his in- 
dividual skills, he can blow a game apart 
quicker than anyone,” says Lopes' team- 
mate, Steve Garvey. "Bonds is a man 
who’s always doing the right thing at 
the right time," says Del Unser of the 
Phillies. 

But those who know him best share 
Bonds' own tempered evaluation of his 
capabilities. "I don't think he's reached 
more than 80 or 90' of his potential." 
says his manager, Charlie Fox. "He's not 
as good as he can be," says Oakland slug- 
ger Reggie Jackson, a close friend of 
Bonds’ and a somewhat more successful 
rival for the fickle affections of Bay Area 
baseball followers. "That’s not saying 
he’s not trying as hard as he can. It’s just 
that he hasn’t matured yet as a player. 
Right now I don't know if he’s really at 
peace with himself. He should be riding 
higher, be a freer spirit." 

continued 
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BOBBV BOnDS continued 


Bonds will never be really at peace with 
himself until the missing parts of his 
makeup are uncovered. Perhaps not even 
then, for at 28 he is an intense, highly 
emotional man who, says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle baseball writer. Bob Ste- 
vens, "cries at card tricks." It is just pos- 
sible that Bonds is almost too well 
endowed as an athlete. At slightly over 
6' 1" and weighing 195 pounds, with a 
rock-hard torso and sprinter’s speed, he 
seems to have a surplus of physical as- 
sets. The remarkable thing is that, play- 
ing presumably at 80'< of his ability, he 
has accomplished as much as he has. 

Last season, his sixth in the major 
leagues, he missed, by one home run, be- 
coming the first player in history to hit 
40 or more homers and steal 40 or more 
bases (he stole 43). He tried so desper- 
ately to set the esoteric 40-40 record that 
he staggered into a September slump that 
cost him not only his 40th home run but 
a .300 batting average as well. He fin- 
ished at .283. 

Bonds did well enough, though. He led 
the major leagues in runs scored with 131 
and he batted in 96 while hitting in the 
normally unproductive leadofT spot in all 
but 21 games. He led the National 
League in total bases (341) and, though 
he missed the 40-40 goal, he joined Wil- 
lie Mays as only the second player to hit 
more than 30 home runs and steal more 
than 30 bases in two seasons. He set a 
major league record by leading off 1 1 
games with home runs and he tied the 
record of 28 career Icadoff homers held 
by Eddie Yost, who played 12 seasons 
longer than Bonds has. He won a sec- 
ond Golden Glove award for fielding 
excellence and, though he did not start 
in the All-Star Game, when he got into 
it he homered and stretched a routine sin- 
gle into a double — and was named the 
Most Valuable Player. 

He achieved all this under the strain 
of personal problems, some of his own 
making, that might have broken a less 
resilient man. On Feb. 16, 1973, his wife 
of nearly 10 years filed for divorce. Bob- 
by and Pat Bonds had been next-door 
neighbors in Riverside, Calif, since they 
were 12 years old. They were married 
shortly after their graduation from high 
school in 1964. 

"How long have I been married? Al- 
ways," says Bonds without bitterness. 

The divorce action was later with- 
drawn and the couple was reconciled. 


Then on May 26, Bonds’ sister Rosie 
was arrested and held on suspicion of 
murder in the death of a Los Angeles 
tavern owner. 

"I couldn't believe it at first," Bonds 
says. "I know my sister. She doesn’t go 
around killing people. She had worked 
for this guy, kept all of his books, so 
her fingerprints were everywhere. When 
I talked to her, she said there was noth- 
ing to worry about, that they’d let her 
go tomorrow. But that tomorrow just 
didn’t seem to come. I don’t care what 
happens to me, but I’ve only got one 
sister. I flew south to be with her. I was 
terribly upset.” 

Rosie was released five days after her 
arrest wHen a man confessed to the kill- 
ing. Bonds returned to San Francisco 
and hit a home run against the Phillies 
the next day. 

Early on the morning of Aug. 13, 
Bonds was driving on the Bayshore Free- 
way on his way home to San Carlos 
from an evening spent "drinking beer 
and playing dominoes" at his brother 
David’s home in Pittsburg across the 
bay. He was approaching the turnoff to 
his home when he decided to go one 
exit farther to stop at a restaurant for a 
sandwich. He never reached the exit. His 
car bounced off a guardrail, spun out of 
control, swerved back onto the freeway 
at high speed and rammed the rear of 
another car. No one was injured, but 
Bonds was jailed for drunk driving. He 
later pleaded no contest to the charge and 
was fined $360. 

On Nov. 29, also early in the morn- 
ing, Bonds was in a car driven by his old- 
est brother, Robert, when they were 
stopped on the El Camino Real south of 
San Francisco for speeding. Robert re- 
fused to sign the citation, contending that 
he had been driving within the speed lim- 
it. An argument ensued, which Bonds 
joined — foolishly, he now acknowledges. 
Both brothers were arrested. Bobby was 
cited for interfering with a police officer 
in the performance of his duties. He was 
fined $125. 

"I’ve got problems," Bonds says. "Ev- 
erybody has problems. But I’m no trou- 
blemaker. I’m no drunk. I went 27 years 
without getting into any kind of trou- 
ble. Nobody in our family ever got into 
trouble. Then it hit all at once. I sup- 
pose it had to happen. Things were going 
so well on the ball field, something just 
had to go wrong. I hope it’s another 27 


years before I go through another year 
like last year.” 

While Bonds can display juvenile 
streaks of wildness, he is capable also 
of great kindnesses. Few Giants — few 
ballplayers — arc more thoughtful and at- 
tentive with fans. In Arizona. Bonds was 
like a busy neighbor chatting in the sun 
with the old people who attended the 
spring games. He is a two-time winner 
of the Good Guy award presented an- 
nually by the Giant booster club of 
Northern California. 

"Bobby does something more ball- 
players should do," says Hal Lanier. "He 
takes time with people.” 

Almost everyone in Bonds' family was 
an athlete, including sister Rosie, who 
was a hurdler on the U.S. Olympic team 
of 1964. Brother Robert played profes- 
sional football briefly with the Kansas 
City Chiefs and brother David was an 
outstanding high school football player 
whose career was cut short by a shoul- 
der injury. 

Bobby considered football to be his 
best game. He once scored six touch- 
downs in only three quarters of play 
for Riverside Polytechnic High School. 
He was also a high scorer in basketball, 
a 9.5 sprinter in track and a 25-foot long- 
jumper who won the California state 
championship. But baseball offered him 
a living. He signed with the Giants after 
graduation and reported to spring train- 
ing in 1965. 

"I was almost released right away,” 
he recalls. "I must have gone up 20 
times without coming close to hitting a 
ball. I could run and I could throw, but 
nobody could tell what kind of a hitter 
I was because I never hit the ball at all. 
I don’t guess I even fouled off five balls 
that spring.” 

He was dispatched to the Giant farm 
team in Lexington of the Western Car- 
olina League to learn the game under the 
senior Lanier. Bonds hit .323 that first 
year, and he had 25 home runs and 33 
stolen bases. He also very nearly quit 
baseball. 

"1 was playing in the South and I was 
the only black on the team," he says. 
"I'm a native Californian, born right in 
Riverside, and I'm just not used to the 
sort of things I was hearing down there. 
I was young, immature. I didn’t under- 
stand the situation. Finally I just said to 
hell with all this and decided to go back 
to California." 

continued 
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Not all the best things in life are free. 





©Volkswagen of America, Inc. 


THE DAWN OF THE SUN BUG. 


There’s a new car on the horizon: sunroof, and a radiant interior with 


the Volkswagen Sun Bug. 


lush carpeting, leatherette cordu- 


It’s a Volkswagen like you never roy seats and a sports wheel. 


dreamed possible — with a gold 
paint job, racing type wheels, a 


Naturally a car this unusual isn't 
for everyone. So only a few Sun 


Bugs are being made. If you take a 
shine to it, don’t wait too long to 
buy one. Unlike the sun, you can’t 
/Dv count on the Sun Bug be- 
ing there tomorrow. 



BOBBV BOI1DS 


Blit Max Lanier dissuaded him and im- 
mediately brought up another black, 
Leslie Scott, from the rookie league to 
keep his unhappy star company. 

“I owe Max Lanier a lot," Bonds says 
of this critical moment. "If I hadn’t 
stayed. I’d probably be a garbage man 
or something today.” 

The Giants called Bonds up to San 
Francisco in June of the 1968 season af- 
ter he hit .370 in 60 games for the Phoe- 
nix Triple A farm team. He set his first 
major league record by hitting a grand 
slam home run in his first game. The 
pitcher was the Dodgers' John Purdin. 
The next season he hit 32 home runs and 
stole 45 bases. In his five complete ma- 
jor league seasons he has averaged 31 
doubles, 31 homers, 41 stolen bases, 122 
runs scored and 89 runs batted in. He 
set a major league record by striking out 
189 times in 1970, surpassing the old rec- 
ord of 187 set the previous year by . . . 
Bobby Bonds. 

Bonds' "contact" batting average for 
1970— computed by deleting strikeouts 
from times at bat — was a blistering .422, 
prompting some experts to suggest that 
if Bonds were to cut down on his swing, 
he would be at least a .350 hitter every 
year. He has cut down somewhat he 
had only 148 strikeouts last season — 
but he does not regard the ignoble whiff 
as a mortal sin. 

"I'm not the type of hitter to choke 
up and just tap the ball with two strikes 
on me. I have always been taught that 
a Swinging bat is a dangerous bat. so I 
figure that if I have one swing left, 1 
can still hit the ball out of the park and 
maybe win us a game." 

Bonds' offensive firepower tends to 
obscure his defensive skills, but he is 
generally conceded to be the finest right 
fielder in the game today. He not only 
has speed and a powerful arm but is an 
intelligent student of the hitters and of 
playing conditions. 

"It is absolutely necessary to test a 
ball park before playing there," he says 
in the solemn tones of an architect dis- 
cussing a new civic building. "I always 
come to the park early to walk my po- 
sition, to see if there arc any irregular- 
ities in the ground, any wet spots or 
holes. You must find out how the ball 
comes off the turf, how it drifts in the 
air. Your own speed and ability to go 
back on a ball have a lot to do with 
where you play a hitter. An outfielder 

continued 


Look what Quality’s 
up to now. 

See that spectacular high-rise? You have 
an account there. Because that’s a brand new 
Quality Inn. And the American Express Card 
is welcome at all Quality Inns. 

New Quality Inns are 
going up in all shapes and sizes. 
There are exciting, contempo- 
-rary Inns. Stylish motels. Even 
circular high-rises. 

And wait until you see 
the inside. Spacious, inviting 
rooms. In sparkling, wall-to-wall comfort. 

Next time you’re traveling, stop at the 
most exciting building you see. It’s likely to 
be a new Quality Inn. And if you have an 
American Express Card, you have an account 
there. Even if you don’t 
have the Card, stop 
anyway. And fill out 
the application you’ll 
find in your room. 

For reservations 
in one of the Quality’s 
32,000 Quality rooms in over 320 cities, call 
(800) 323-5151, toll free. 

C American Express Company, 1974.- 
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the 

shaver 
thist went 
ten thie 
Mann 


When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier (Mitchell decided to grow a beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey. 
•The first secret of the Monaco's marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm — 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 
that pressure is unnecessary. Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever. 
• The second secret is the power plant. The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 


ir, from nose to neck, and main- 
ains full speed to the end — long 
enough to do the complete |ob. 

We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try It 
to really believe it •Send tor your 
Monaco today In full confidence. 
Put it to the test for two weeks. 
You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
speed and convenience — and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of convention)! <.h,ivirg# 

If you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund. 

If the Monaco served the Apollo-t4 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 




r let it go. 


Please send rr 

□ Monaco Shaver-Standard Model 

□ Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $?4,gf 

□ Special Trimming Head (optional) $6.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is end. 
(Calif, res. add tax,) Guaranteed t year. 

Name 

Address . 


-Zip 


584 Washington 
San Francisco 
94111 


haverhill’s 


8! 



makes cycling 
more fun! 



lights, bags, carriers, pumps, and locks 


SCHWINN 


BICYCLE COMPANY 

M Division • 3701 W Cortland Chicago. Illinois 6C647 


BOBBY Bonos continued 


who plays deep all the time is one of 
two things. He is either uncertain of his 
speed or afraid he can't follow a ball 
hit over his head. 

“1 will not, for example, play a hitter 
like Willie Stargell on the warning track. 
Instead. I'll be only medium deep. That’s 
because when he hits a ball over your 
head, it's going out of the park any- 
way. But if you can get to those balls 
he might hit in front of you. you can 
take a hit away from him. I'll play a hit- 
ter like Willie Davis deeper than I will 
Stargell. He hits the ball hard but it 
doesn't go over the fence that often. If 
you're deep enough, though, you can 
cut off a triple or a double. 

"1 don't run into fences. It's a matter 
of individual judgment. Ninety percent 
of the balls hit to the fence you know 
are going there. Basically, then, it's 
knowing exactly where you arc on the 
field and fixing in your mind where the 
fence is." 

Bonds, quite naturally, learned much 
about outfield play from Willie Mays. 
When Mays was traded to the Mets in 
1972. Bonds lapsed into a depression 
that lasted the entire season, his worst 
in the major leagues. 

"When Willie left, half of me left," he 
explains. "I just went through the mo- 
tions after that. I had no desire, no de- 
termination. It was one of the worst 
things I could've done — allow ing myself 
to feel that way. Finally, last year, I con- 
vinced myself that Willie was gone and 
that it was up to me from now on. My 
whole environment changed after that. I 
could hear people on the bench saying, 
‘We gotta get somebody on for Bobby 
to drive in.' It was a good feeling. It sud- 
denly came to me that they were count- 
ing on me now, not Willie. But I never 
thought of myself as another Mays. 
There was only one of him." 

Twenty-four-year-old Garry Maddox 
is the Giants’ centerficlder now, and 
with Bonds his mentor, the two have 
worked together as effectively as Bonds 
and Mays did. Maddox is nearly as fast 
as Bonds, and so is the left fielder. 23- 
year-old Gary Matthews. Maddox hit 
.319 last year and stole 24 bases: Mat- 
thews hit .300 and stole 17. As a trio 
the outfielders averaged .300 with 21 
homers, 95 runs scored and 28 stolen bas- 
es. They arc easily the sw iftesl of outfield 
combinations today and they have the 
potential to become one of the finest 
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all-round units in the game's history. 

Longevity is the key. Most of the bet- 
ter outfields, including the one consid- 
ered the very best — the old Yankee trio 
of Bob Mcusel, Earle Combs and Babe 
Ruth -stayed together for no more than 
five years. Matthews, Maddox and 
Bonds arc entering a second year intact 
and. barring unforeseen trades, they may 
be expected to be intact for many more 
seasons. 

Bonds would like that, for he has be- 
come conscious in recent months of the 
evanescence of stardom. He watched 
dolefully as Mays' great talent slipped 
away from him and he suffered with 
him the pangs of retirement from the 
game. ‘‘It bothered Willie not to go to 
spring training as a player this year," 
Bonds says. “When he falls in love with 
something, he falls totally, and he loved 
playing baseball." 

Closer yet to home was the plight of 
his friend Hal Lanier this spring. Lanier 
needed but 63 days to qualify for a pen- 
sion as a 10-year player when the Yan- 
kees released him. He roomed with 
Bonds during the painful weeks of job- 
hunting and Bonds shared his anguish 
with him. Bonds also became cruelly 
aware of his own athletic mortality. 

"Thirty-one is too young to quit some- 
thing you love." he said one day, 
sprawled on his hotel bed watching tele- 
vision inattentively. Lanier had only re- 
cently left the room to. as he put it. “take 
a little drive somewhere." 

“A lot of guys probably wouldn't even 
care about leaving the game." Bonds 
continued, "but this guy is eating his 
heart out. I don't know how I'd handle 
the same situation. I love baseball, too, 
but I think what’s happening to him 
would kill me. I just might say forget it 
and go fishing." 

He shifted his weight on the bed. There 
was a nature show of some sort on tele- 
vision. An elephant was swimming in a 
muddy stream. Bonds watched for a mo- 
ment. smiling, possibly at the aquatic- 
pachyderm. more probably at the pre- 
posterous notion of his quitting baseball 
with so much left to prove, so much miss- 
ing that must be found. 

“I can't think of those things," he said, 
and now the smile was gone. "I haven't 
put it all together yet." 

There will be no peace for him until 
that is done. As the season begins there 
is hardly any peace at all. end 



WHAT YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED 

WEIGHT: 30-32 lbs., depending on kickstand and frame 
size. 

FRAME: Low carbon steel (NAW-50). butted top and 
bottom tube, fully lugged (ASTM-1020), taper swaged 
rear stays. 

CRANK SET: Schwinn-Approved forged aluminum alloy, 
cotterless with 39 to 52 sprocket combination. 

HUBS: Schwinn-Approved large flange, front and rear. 
Aluminum alloy, quick release. 

REAR COG: Schwinn-Approved. Sealed bearings. 14-17- 
20-24-28 sprockets. 

DERAILLEUR: Schwinn-Approved "Le Tour" GT 450 front. 
Schwinn-Approved "Le Tour" GT 400 rear. Fork stem 
mounted controls. 

BRAKES: Schwinn-Approved forged aluminum alloy cen- 
ter pull. Hooded brake levers, quick release tabs, and 
built-in cable adjusters. 

HANDLEBAR: Aluminum alloy Rondonneur. 


If you’ve been looking for a professional quality bike with features 
like 10-speed gears, alloy cranks, and lugged frame — all at a price 
you can afford . . . the Schwinn-Approved Le Tour is your choice. 
Built to Schwinn precision quality standards and engineering crafts- 
manship, the new Le Tour is loaded with equipment you'd expect 
only on bikes costing much more. See, compare, and price the new 
Schwinn -Approved Le Tour at your nearby Factory Authorized 
Schwinn Cyclery . . . we've saved the best for last, it's just $147.95* 
— suggested price, assembled and ready-to-ride. 

' Send 25« lor the new 54 page Schwinn Catalog 

— Zd cJuuLul. bicycle company 

1844 North Kostner Avenue • Chicago, Illinois 60639 

‘Suggested price, subject to change without notice. 
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It’slrue. Again. 

Latest U.S. Gov't tests show True (Regular 
and Menthol) lower in both tar and nicotine 
than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. Again. 

Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular. 12 mg. ’■tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 11 mg. "iar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73. 


by HAROLD PETERSON 


PEOPLE 



Ralph Drollinger, the l'\“ soph- 
omore who will fill Bill Walton's 
size 15 shoes at UCLA next sea- 
son, is no carbon copy of the fa- 
mous redhead. The heights Drol- 
linger aspires to. aside from 
those in basketball, are moun- 
tainous. "Someday I hope to 
climb in all the major ranges in 
the world," says Drollinger, 
whose father owns a mountain- 
eering equipment shop in San 
Diego. He has climbed Mount 
Whitney, at i4.4 i >5 feet the .\h- 
dul-Jabbar of mountains in the 
48 states, and twice has attempt- 
ed the Matterhorn. Drollinger 
admits that Coach John Wooden 
“has sort of hinted that he 
doesn’t like me doing it," which 
is the first news ever that Wood- 
en is afraid of height. 

A multistory motel is being built 
overlooking the Dallas Cow- 
boys' practice field, and rooms 
on the upper floors offer a com- 
fortable vantage point for spies 
interested in observing Dallas 
workouts. Cowboy officials refer 
to the motel as the George Allen 
Memorial Center. 

♦ Speaking of Allen: "He loves 
dogs like he loves linebackers," 
says Redskin spokesman Joe 
Blair. Unfortunately. Love me, 
love my dog is no encomium in 


the condominium where the 
Washington football coach 
dwells. Five neighbors in the ex- 
clusive Merrywood-on-the-Po- 
tomac town-house development, 
where Allen rents a home that 
would sell in the S200.000 range, 
have filed suit against him. They 
want George to call off his red- 
dogging 100-pound Weimaran- 
ers, seen here with Allen's son, 
Greg. The dogs, they say, terror- 
ize the neighborhood, overturn 
trash cans and attack neighbors 
and guests. Plaintiff Betty Ann 
Leith said the dogs forced her to 
stop riding her bike, tore the 
dress of a guest entering her 
home and snatched another's 
pocketbook. They wanted a 
piece of the gate receipts, un- 
doubtedly. Allen did not reply to 
letters, and the police said Mer- 
rywood was private property, 
hence they declined to act. "I en- 
joy watching Redskin games 
myself," said neighbor Josiah 
Lynch Jr., "but my wife hopes 
that they lose so Allen will get 
fired and leave." 

Spooning out more happiness 
medicine in a recent sermon. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale used a fe- 
male tennis enthusiast of his ac- 
quaintance as his example. It 
seems the lady played a good 
game but felt extreme tension 


during tournaments. "She 
lacked rhythm,” Dr. Peale not- 
ed. A friend suggested the lady 
hum The Blue Danube waltz as 
she played, and it worked. A 
Memphis golfer heard the Peale 
sermon and adapted the message 
to his game. He now hums Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart while 
playing. Good news. It has im- 
proved his score by several 
strokes. Positively wonderful. 
But what about those of us who 
are very ho-hum hummers? 

® A lot of bettors wouldn't think 
of touching a gray horse, let 
alone a polka-dot one. So what 
are they going to think when they 
see a trotter with stripes? Busch 
Gardens in Tampa and Trainer 
Jim Paton have just such a beast, 
named Stanleyville Steamer, and 
on April 5 he makes his debut in 
a match race. Steamer is not a 
horse designed by Bill Blass. He 
earned his stripes legitimately. 
He is a zebra. Stanley was un- 
usual in the first place, a zebra 
who didn't mind being ridden. 
Someone wondered whether he 
might also like to pull a cart, 
so they sent him off to Paton, 
who taught him how to trot in 
16 weeks. Admittedly. Stanley 
Steamer is a bit slow yet. He docs 
the mile in six minutes. 

A new twist in female athletic 
participation emerged, acciden- 


tally, at a Delaware high school 
indoor track meet. Sue Dickson 
of Tower Hill School drew the 
inside lane in a heat of the 880. 
At the gun she moved out smart- 
ly against the remainder of the 
field — 1 1 boys. At the end of the 
first lap. however. Sue was run- 
ning 12th. On the third circuit of 
the four-lap race, she rallied and 
did pass a male opponent. He 
immediately dropped out of the 
race. Twenty yards farther on. 
Sue passed another runner and 
he too dropped out, humiliated. 
Sue didn't pass any more boys, 
but her coach. Bob Behr, is pon- 
dering new strategy. If Sue ex- 
pends her finishing kick in the 
middle laps of a distance race 
and manages to pass all her op- 
ponents, maybe she'll be the only 
finisher and the automatic win- 
ner. But that may be only a pass- 
ing fancy. 

After 18 years as basketball 
coach and loquacious humorist 
at Oklahoma City University. 
Abe Lemons this season moved 
to Pan American University in 
thcTcxas Rio Grande valley. Be- 
ing that close to the border, Abe 
took in his first bullfight recent- 
ly in a small Mexican town. "It’s 
like playing UCLA," he reports. 
"You just try to hang in. Then 
it’s all over and they drag you 
around the ring and haul you out 
by the tail." 
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basketball John Schulian 



There was more to this all-star 
game than towering Moses Malone 

Not quite 
wholly Moses 

A horde of salivating college basket- 
ball coaches stalked the Hirst An- 
nual McDonald's Capital Classic in 
Landovcr, Md. last week. Their hunger 
was stimulated not by the sponsor's ham- 
burgers but by the meat-market high 
school game between the U.S. All-Stars 
and the Washington Metro All-Stars. 

This was not just any all-star game. 
The year's crop of high school seniors is 
perhaps the best of all time, the talent so 


abundant that Coach Chuck Daly of 
Penn, one of the droolers on hand. said. 
"No school will have a chance to have a 
dynasty like UCLA'';." Maybe not. but 
there were a lot of coaches with dynasty 
in mind trying to get their hands on Mo- 
ses Malone, a 210-pound. 6' 1 1" center 
from Petersburg (Va.) High School. Ma- 
lone may be the best big man to come 
along since Bill Walton. Howard Gar- 
finkel, a New York superscout who runs 
a basketball camp Malone attended last 
summer, says that Moses is "the first kid 
that's been bigger than the camp itself. 
He's the best we ever had." 

More than 250 colleges have ap- 
proached Malone, who, as of last week 
was thinking seriously about North Car- 
olina State, Maryland, Detroit and 
Houston. Inasmuch as Moses apparently 
can lead any team to the promised land, 
coaches could hardly wail for him to ar- 
rive for the McDonald's Classic in the 
Capital Centre. And the fact that he did 
not even show up for the practice ses- 
sions before the game did not bother the 
coaches. They could wait, and there were 
plenty of other players to relish. 

Besides the local Washington talent. 
Promoter Bob Geoghan. who got Mc- 
Donald's to put up $25,000 to sponsor 
the game, had lined up other good play- 
ers by slipping around the NCAA rule 
prohibiting a college coach from picking 
a high school all-star team. Geoghan 
polled 15 college coaches for nomina- 
tions. and then he let Morgan Woolten, 
the U.S. All-Star coach, select the play- 
ers he wanted. Wootten is used to high- 
grade talent. He coaches at DeMatha 
High in Hyattsville. Md.. and every se- 
nior on his teams for the last 13 years 
has received a college scholarship. 

College coaches, assistants, scouts, re- 
cruiters, alumni and camp followers were 
all over the place the two practice days 
before the game last Thursday night. In 
fact, in their eyes, the game itself was vir- 
tually meaningless, the fourth act of a 
three-act play. "The game is for the 
fans." said George Raveling of Washing- 
ton State, putting the proceedings in 
proper perspective. "From a recruiter’s 
standpoint, you have to sec the practice 
sessions. The players are working hard 
to make the starting team, and you get 
to see how they perform under stress con- 
ditions and how rugged they arc phys- 
ically." And Wootten was free with ad- 


vice. When Indiana Coach Bobby Knight 
asked him to recommend a guard. Woot- 
ten touted "nobody but" Jim Wisman 
of Quincy (III.) High School. Before the 
game. Knight strolled through the team's 
hotel with his arm around Wisman. 
"Good luck tonight. Jimmy." he cooed. 
"If I don't see you after the game. I'll 
call you Sunday.” 

Everywhere the All-Stars went, coach- 
es were sure to follow. When the players 
traveled to Washington on the special Big 
Mac bus. they just happened to bump 
into Maryland's Lefty Dricsell at a Con- 
gressional luncheon, and Tennessee As- 
sistant Coach Marty Morris touring the 
Capitol. Nor was any of the coachly in- 
terest in tourism surprising to the ath- 
letes. "It's not hard to wade through all 
this as long as you have people you can 
trust to help you, like my father and my 
own coach." said Rick Robey, a 6' 10“ 
center from Brother Martin High School 
in New Orleans. "The coaches that spout 
the most are usually the ones that have 
the most trouble gc’ting kids." 

Malone missed the tour- and prac- 
tice to take exams in Petersburg. He is 
trying to reach the C average required 
for an athletic scholarship at an NCAA 
major college. Recently he dropped al- 
gebra for art to help improve his grades. 
On the court he has considerably fewer 
problems. "Moses will rewrite the 10 
commandments of basketball." says 
Raveling, while Norman Sloan of North 
Carolina State adds. "Moses' speed re- 
minds me of Jonathan Livingston Sea- 
gull -he thinks it, and he’s suddenly 
there." 

In his senior year Malone averaged 36 
points. 26 rebounds and 10 blocked shots 
a game. Over the last two years he led 
Petersburg to a 50-0 record and two slate 
titles. What fascinates college coaches is 
that Malone compiled his high scoring 
average this season even though the team 
made no extra effort to feed him the ball. 

A shy, quiet 18-year-old, Malone lives 
with his mother, a nurse's aide, in a 
two-bedroom row house in the black sec- 
tion of Petersburg. In the living room arc 
illuminated portraits of Martin Luther 
King Jr.. President and Mrs. John L. 
Kennedy and Jesus Christ. Less than a 
block away is the Virginia Avenue play- 
ground where, at the age of 13, Malone 
decided to forget football and concen- 
trate on basketball. "When Mo first 
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With every product 
you make or sell, 
a little something extra 
is included. 


It’s called product liability. 


Product safety is one of the biggest 
concerns of business today. It’s also 
one of the biggest concerns of the public. 

When the Consumer Product Safety Act 
became law in October, 1972, it made the 
attainment of safety goals a more urgent 
matter than ever. 

Everyone’s in favor of safety. But merely 
being in favor of it won't make it happen. 

If you’re a manufacturer, you need a sys- \ 
tem to achieve your product safety goals. \ 

But you don’t have to invent your own, be- N 
cause we already have one that’s helping \ 
Employers Insurance policyholders with the 
same problems you have. It’s called Design for 
Product Safety — and it's.a blueprint for organizing 
all of your forces, and ours, to control your losses. 

We begin by identifying any injury or loss producing 



aspects related to 

y 0ur p ro duct. And we 

offer eight product safety 
services ranging from consultation 
on specific product problems to guidelines for 
labeling and advertising as they could affect your 
liability. 

To make the system the most complete that we know of, 
we’ve also developed special teams of safety experts, 
claims people and underwriters — all with particular 
training and experience in the product liability field. 
These coordinated task forces are on the job at every 
one of our regional offices, so special help is near 
wherever you need it. 

^ Call the Wausau man in your area. You’ll get more 
than conversation about a go-in price. You’ll get 
realistic advice about long-range insurance 
cost. Because that's what shows up on the 
bottom line. 


COME TO THE SOURCE 

Get the Wausau Story 



EMPLOYERS INSURANCE OF WAUSAU Wausau, Wisconsin 
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THE GREATEST NAMEWlN GOLF 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION . DEPARTMENT !>*■' LUv3 
I TS 4 JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 45715 BAUNSW.C* 



ball 
good enough 
10 carry the 
JackNicklaus 
trademark... 
Golden Bear. 
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One of today's greatest flolf values. A championship 
caliber golf ball that combines a super tough 
Surlyn 1 - cover, an exclusive "Hi-Energy" solid 
center and special top quality rubber windings. 

The result ... a ball with distance, durability, 
“click" and "feel." In overall performance 
it is second to none and conforms to all 
U.S.G.A. specifications. Yet, it costs much less 
than you'd expect. Play it. and see for yourself 
why it carries the trademark of the greatest golfer 
of them all . . . Jack Nicklaus, the Golden Bear. 

- Now at stores %»■' 
displaying 

IB I ,his emblem. 
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BASKETBALL . MtinUtd 


started playing on Virginia Avenue, he 
was still growing fast and he was very 
awkward,” says David Pair, a close 
friend. "They used to laugh at him and 
beat him all the time. Now when we have 
games there, wc make Mo agree not to 
come inside. He has to shoot from out- 
side. or we don't let him play.” 

Malone is very serious playing basket- 
ball. He is very serious when he's not 
playing basketball. His voice is so deep 
it sounds as if he begins forming words 
in his legs. When he speaks, he says what 
is necessary and no more. Many coach- 
es have been distressed that he does not 
often respond to their questions or sug- 
gestions. "Some people mistake that 
shyness for stupidity," says Virginia 
Commonwealth Coach Chuck Noe, 
"but he's a lot smarter than some of the 
people who are recruiting him." 

Since last fall Malone has visited 12 
colleges, and at each one the routine is 
the same. He is treated like a king. He 
gets a grand tour of the school and its 
basketball facilities. He is introduced to 
the varsity players. Sometimes he gets a 
sales pitch from the college president. He 
is urged to ask questions. 

“I don't ask too many questions," says 
Malone. "I look around. I let my eyes 
ask questions and get answers. They al- 
ways ask what schools I've got it down 
to or what schools I'm considering. I've 
got my favorites, but I never tell them. 
All I want to do is go to a school where I 
can help the basketball program, really 
contribute something. I want to get my 
education. I want to play for a team 
where I won't sit on the bench, and I 
want to play pro ball." 

Some college coaches want to make 
Malone a professional right away. Pair 
said he sat in on one recruiting pitch in 
which a coach promised Malone mon- 
ey. a car and an apartment. “I looked at 
Mo, and he just hung his head and didn't 
say anything.” said Pair. Says Malone: 
"People who try to buy me make me very 
mad.” 

Malone says that "eight to 10" schools 
that have tried to recruit him made prom- 
ises or offers that were illegal under the 
rules of the NCAA. Pressed to identify 
those schools and coaches, he stops the 
conversation with. "I'm not going to say 
anything more about it." 

At one college, the coaching staff ar- 
ranged a date for Malone. When he re- 
turned to Petersburg, the girl deluged 
him with letters and telephoned him 
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long-distance. Her letters are now in a 
huge grocery-store carton in which Ma- 
lone puts all his mail from coaches and 
recruiters. Nearly all of the envelopes are 
still unopened. 

The pressure is constant. Coaches vis- 
it. call and write. To avoid the sweet-talk- 
ers, Malone sometimes disappears with 
friends to a far-off playground and not 
even his mother knows where he is. 

Several NCAA officials understand 
Malone's situation, and one has offered 
to advise him on any problems he might 
face with recruiters. The NCAA has an 
inordinate amount of interest in Malone 
because, as one coach put it, "the word 
is out that he's for sale. The school that 
signs him had better be squeaky clean, 
because the NCAA is bound to go over 
its program with a fine-tooth comb." 

The player introductions for the Mc- 
Donald's all-star game took 30 minutes, 
and Moses Malone, just arrived from Pe- 
tersburg. was saved for last. He got a 
standing ovation from the crowd of 
13,063, punctuated by shouts of "Come 
to Maryland!" Because Malone had 
missed practice. Robey started instead. 
The game was no contest, the U.S. All- 
Stars winning 101-82. There was a min- 
imum of teamwork, with mostly the 
guards. Wisman and Butch Lee of New 
York's DeWitt Clinton, shooting from 
long range. On occasion they would try 
to get the ball to Malone, but he per- 
formed like someone who never had seen 
his teammates before. He muffed passes 
and once dribbled the ball off his feet. 
He scored only eight points, but he did 
show' some of the things the fans came 
to see — 17 rebounds and a couple of 
blocked shots. 

The most valuable player award went 
to Lee. who scored 23 points. He. loo. 
has spent time at Garfinkel's basketball 
camp and he warned that no matter what 
Moses did. he would be unlikely to say 
anything after the game. When reporters 
did ask Malone questions the youngster 
stared into his locker and remained mum. 
Even a couple of coaches who shook his 
hand got the silent treatment. He was not 
being hostile: he simply appeared over- 
whelmed by all the attention. A couple 
of weeks ago, during a relatively quiet 
period at home. Moses had said, "I'm 
not going to sign until after school is out. 
I'm going to give it plenty of time. I'm 
going to keep all the things in here [he 
pointed to his heart] and then I'll make 
up my mind." end 


The Cricketeers are m aking 
the yacht chibs more seeworthy. 


Cricketeer bel ieves that every man on deck should 
look good enough to be captain. 

So we’ve created sports jackets and slacks that 
are properly elegant, yet sufficiently sporty. 

And to make sure a man feels comfortable with the 


look of command, we never charge prices that will rock 
his boat (sportcoats shown, from about $75.00; with 
coordinating slacks, from //i=rpr=n=R* 

about $100.00). CRICKETEER 



WRESTLING /Herman Weiskopt 


Icvan. Ivan and Soslan were their 
L_ names and they led the frolic 
around California last week. When they 
were not performing for the Soviet na- 
tional wrestling team, they were busy de- 
molishing whatever remains of the myth 
that Russians are by nature a gloomy lot. 
They swam in their skivvies, strummed 
balalaikas, were nuzzled by a bear, good- 
naturedly threw people into pools, drank 
gallons of soda pop, saw the sights and 
in general created a great deal of high- 
spirited commotion. 

Along the way — in Long Beach, San 
Diego and Berkeley the Soviets were 
also devouring hapless squads of Amer- 
ican wrestlers as if they were so much 
shashlik. This was to be expected, per- 
haps, and in any case the Americans 
did not seem to take it too hard. The Rus- 
sian team was, after all, probably the fin- 
est of all time. On its 10-man roster were 
six reigning world champions, including 
four who were gold medalists at the 1972 
Olympics. Led by Levan Tediashvili, 
Ivan Yarygin and Soslan Andiycv. they 
seemed to be trying to prove themselves 
in off-mat antics, too. 

Tediashvili, who wrestles at 198 
pounds, grew up in the republic of Geor- 
gia, helped in the family vineyard and at 
a tender age became an expert wine tast- 
er. He was not, he claims, under the in- 
fluence of the grape the day he took an 
umbrella in hand, leaped from the sec- 
ond floor of his house and broke a leg. 
That is just the way he is. 

Yarygin, whose hair is almost as red 
as the team uniforms, comes from Sibe- 
ria where, he says, he has shot "one 
moose, three brown bears and many, 
many wild goats." A 220-pounder and 
one of the world’s most splendidly 
muscled athletes, he once took ballet 
lessons. 

At 21, Andiyev is the youngest of the 
six world champions on the squad. He is 
also, at 6' 7" and 255 pounds, the big- 
gest. And he is as hard to defeat as the 
name of his hometown— Ordzhoni- 
kidze — is to pronounce. His frailty, 
teammates have discovered, is that he is 
extremely ticklish. 

"In all things we try to have fun, be- 
cause it relieves the pressure." says An- 
diyev. who holds the world heavyweight 
title. On this lour there has been little 
pressure on any of the three. Andiyev and 
Olympic gold medalist Tediashvili have 
not lost since 1972. Yarygin, who pinned 


Laughers 
on and 
off the mat 

Nothing out West could suppress 
the Soviets' heel-kicking antics 

all seven of his Munich Olympic foes in 
a total time of 18:08, is in the midst of a 
four-year winning streak. No team mem- 
ber will admit to knowing precisely how 
many victories in a row he has. because 
Soviet philosophy insists, as Tediashvili 
puts it, that ”we don’t remember how 
many wins we have, but we never forget 
the losses." 

During the first four matches of their 
six-city tour that began three weeks ago 
in Manhattan and will end this week in 
Virginia, the Soviets lost only two of 40 
bouts. They also forfeited one because 
of illness and had one draw . Yarygin and 
Andiyev pancaked all four of their op- 
ponents, often making the American 
wrestlers look like a bunch of Clark 
Can’ts. The results may have been sad. 
but what they really prove is that in an 
international lest you cannot hope to 
match the best of their best when your 
own top wrestlers are too involved with 
studies or jobs to compete. 

In any case, there was obviously no 
danger that all wrestling and no play 
would make dull Soviet boys. While 
teammates strummed balalaikas in a res- 
taurant, Tediashvili and Andiyev did an 
energetic Georgian folk dance called a 
lezginka. For some reason, someone 
brought Gentle Ben. the TV bear elim- 
inated not long ago by a full-Nielsen 
from the weekly tube menu, to the match- 
es in San Diego. Tediashvili and Andi- 
yev went along with the gag and allowed 
Ben to nibble Tootsie Rolls they held 
gently between their lips. 

The same two. plus Yarygin, decided 
at 1 1 o’clock one night in San Diego that 
what they needed most was a dip in the 


hotel pool. So they took one, semi- 
streaking it in their undershorts. Earlier 
that day Tediashvili had spotted Guy 
Hopper, a 6' 8", 300-pound American 
who was to escort the Russian group. 
With a mighty efTort he grabbed the as- 
tonished Hopper and heaved both Guy 
and himself into the pool. 

Later. Yarygin was restrained from 
trying to ride a dolphin at Sea World, but 
when next seen he had plucked a Volks- 
wagen-size turtle from the water and was 
holding it aloft. At a Globetrotter game. 
Andiyev picked up Geese Ausbie of the 
Trotters and, with ridiculous ease, held 
him overhead. Shortly before the match- 
es at San Diego State University the So- 
viets were taken to a large room to 
“relax.” A judo class was being held in 
the room. On entering. Tediashvili 
rushed over to a girl judoist and flipped 
her over his shoulder. To assure her that 
it was all in fun, he helped her up — and 
then immediately flipped her again. 
Walking away , he blew bev a kiss. And 
several times the Soviets loosened up by- 
playing their own brand of basketball, a 
game that incorporates elements of foot- 
ball. soccer, rugby and, only occasional- 
ly, dribbling. 

The cheerful uproar that preceded and 
followed the wrestling encounters went 
on and on. Team Leader Valeri Ku- 
dryashov was observed at one point 
riding a bicycle backward. W hile the So- 
viets waited for a driver to take them to 
practice, one of them stood outside the 
bus and rocked it while another, inside, 
kept squirting the automatic windshield 
washer. They guzzled capitalist Cokes 
at breakfast, lunch and dinner and were 
captivated by, as Yarygin called it, 
“ruck and rull.” At Sea World, the So- 
viet interpreter, 24-year-old Mrs. Tanya 
Kuharskaya. was kissed by Shamu the 
killer whale. No sweat. Such problems 
as arose were overcome. The Soviets let 
it be known that American toast tasted 
like cotton. So a Long Beach woman 
baked them 15 loaves of Russian bread. 

The only major crisis occurred when 
all the Soviets vanished from San Diego. 
Poof. Gone. AAU representative John 
Dustin turned green until he learned that 
they had left for Berkeley four hours ear- 
ly. Then Dustin laughed and laughed, 
almost as if he had learned the secret of 
successful wrestling during his time with 
the Soviets— that in all things one should 
try to have fun. end 
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Imported in bottle from Canada. 


“When you’re Spinnaker Riding in the Grenadines, 
an ill wind can bode you no good!’ 

‘It’s sort of like aerial 
surfing. Your 'surfboard' 
is a sail— attached to 
the mast by a long 
line— so it can float 
free of the mast. But the 
air currents you ride in the Tobago Cays 
are wilder than the waves at Makaha 
Beach. Almost as soon as Cheryl got 
onto her perch— a gust sent her soaring. 


‘Cheryl had all the luck that day. 

Everything started out all right when 
I took flight. Then, just when I 
reached peak altitude of 50 feet .. .the 
spinnaker collapsed and I was wiped 
out. Kerplunk! Some devil of 
a wind had decided that 
my next destination was 


"Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 

at the Secret Harbour Hotel In Grenada." Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
incomparable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It's the whisky that's perfect company all evening long. 
Canadian Club -“The Best In The House”’' in 87 lands. 





bridge /Charles Goren 



In this case it’s 

M any a hand well worth a grand slam bid is absolutely 
unsuitable for a bid of six. One legendary story about 
such a hand involved Howard Schenken and Edward Hymes 
Jr., although somehow it was omitted from Schenken’s re- 
cent autobiography. Education of a Bridge Player. It also 
involved a cue bid in the opponent's suit, which in modern 
usage is simply a forcing bid: it may or may not show first- 
round control, as in earlier days it always did. Always, that 
is, except when used to try to fool the opponents. Hymes 
tried this in a team match against Schenken. even though 
he held two losing cards in the suit Schenken had bid. It 
probably would not have worked had the bidding ended at 
six, but when Hymes went to seven the deceit succeeded. 
Schenken was persuaded not to lead his strong suit, and 
Hymes made 13 tricks when he could have been held to 1 1. 


North-South vulnerable 
North dealer 



iV pass 14 PASS 

34 PASS 4NT PASS 

54 DOUBLE 74 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 10 of clubs 


seven— or eleven 


But that was a somewhat unusual example of what the 
experts call a five-or-seven hand. More often the fate of 
such a deal depends on a finesse or suit break rather than 
on the opening lead. So the next time you are confronted 
with a deal like the one shown, which turned up in a team 
match in New York not long ago, remember that it is wrong 
to bid a small slam, because if you can't make seven, you 
will probably go down one at six. 

The bidding illustrates a part of the Blackwood Conven- 
tion that is not universally known or followed. In answer 
to a bid of four no trump from partner asking for aces, the 
responder originally had to bid five no trump to show all 
four, thus precluding the usual repeat inquiry of five no 
trump to ask for kings. Since it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a hand in which a player could justify earlier strong 
bidding if he did not hold at least one ace, a five club re- 
sponse now has the dual role of showing either no aces or 
all four. In this case. South was in no doubt that North 
held all the aces, and because the partnership was playing 
five-card major-suit openings, he could count 13 tricks— 
six spades, five hearts and two minor-suit aces— before he 
saw the dummy. 

East's double of the five-club bid was not without pur- 
pose: aware that the ace of clubs was located in the North 
hand, he was asking his partner to lead a club against the 
final contract. East might better have kept quiet. He re- 
ceived the club opening he had asked for, but South also 
received something, a hint that East might be long in clubs 
and, therefore, that if cither opponent was short of spades 
it was more fifcefy to be East. So South won the first trick 
with dummy's ace of clubs and led a low spade to his king. 
When East showed out it was then a simple matter to take 
a finesse against West's queen to make the grand slam. 

In the other room South stopped at six spades, and West 
found the club lead on his own. On winning the ace of clubs, 
however, declarer played the ace of spades from dummy, 
after which there was no way to pick up the queen. South 
switched to hearts in hopes of discarding his club on the 
fourth one — a play that would have succeeded if West had 
held three or more hearts — but West was able to trump the 
third heart and lead a club to East's king to set the slam. 

Even without the clue of a double of five clubs, it was tech- 
nically incorrect for declarer to cash dummy's ace of spades. 
In a situation like this, where you have no idea which oppo- 
nent might be void, it is always better to lead a low card first. 
Half the time, this will give you the chance to discover a bad 
break before it is too late to do anything about it. end 



Sure, you can scrape together enough 
cash for a couple of new vases. 

But what about those big 
of the future? What about college for the 
kids at thousands of dollars a year, whether 
you're here or not? 

For that, you need help. 

Talk to a Prudential representative soon. 

Protect your family and your future 
with a piece of the Rock. ^ 


Prudential 


Life Insurance 



Doral's unique 
recessed filter system 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
"tar" and nicotine 
plus a unique 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels. 


Doral has fixed what you don't like 
about low"tar”& nicotine smoking. 


You know what’s wrong with most low "tar” 
and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat-like 
sponge cake made with real sponges. 

But Doral has changed all that. 

With a unique recessed filter system. And a 
flavor so good, you may want to double-check 
the ’'tar'’ and nicotine numbers on the back of 
the pack 

Try Doral today. You can't go wrong. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



The low "tar cigarette with 
the high taste difference 


DORAL 


20 FILTER CIGARETTES 


MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine. FILTER; 16 mg. "tar'', 1.1 mg. nicotine. 

av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.'73. 





hockey /Mark Mulvoy 



P icture this, hockey fans. It is the final 
game of the 1974 Stanley Cup play- 
offs. right there in prime-time living 
color, and as the peacock yields to the 
stars during the national anthem, whom 
do we see? Bobby Clarke? Bobby Orr? 
Henri Richard? Tony Esposito? Sorry. 
Would you believe Tom Lysiak of the 
Atlanta Flames and Gene Carr of the Los 
Angeles Kings? Impossible? Probably. 
But while the thought of an Atlanta-Los 
Angeles championship series might give 
NHL President Clarence Campbell chills 
and send shivers throughout the NBC ex- 
ecutive suite, the odds against such a 
showdown are not much longer than the 
overwhelming ones the Flames and the 
Kings have fought all season just to qual- 
ify for the cup playoffs that begin next 
week. 

The drastically revamped Kings, 
strangers to the playoffs since Owner 
Jack Kent Cooke fired Coach Red Kelly 
five years ago, poured the bubbly last 
week after clinching a playoff position by 
whipping the New York Islanders 4-1 at 
the Forum in Inglewood. With UCLA 
dead, the Lakers wilting and the WHA 
Sharks sinking off Santa Monica, the 
Kings may be L.A.’s last best hope for 
wassail. The Flames, those brash 2-year- 
olds who have no respect whatsoever 
for their elders, routed the Minnesota 
North Stars 4-1 at the packed Omni in 
Atlanta, thus eliminating St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh from the playoff race, and 
then the North Stars — Atlanta's last 
challenger— eliminated themselves by 
losing to Buffalo. “My guys, dey are 
great," said Atlanta Coach Boom Boom 
Geoffrion. "If you told me we'd make 
the playoffs in our second season, I’d 
have told you that you were crazy. My 
guys, dey work all the time, like we al- 
ways worked in Montreal.” 

Barring unexpected changes in the 
final standings, the Kings will play Chica- 
go and the Flames will meet Philadelphia 
in the West’s opening playoff round. "If 
we don't get frustrated by their tight 
checking we can beat the Black Hawks,” 
says Defenseman Terry Harper of the 
Kings. "As a team we may be new to the 
playoffs, but remember that Rogie Va- 
chon, Bob Murdoch and I all played on 
Stanley Cup champions with the Cana- 
diens. The playoffs don't scare us, believe 
me." Although Atlanta's assignment 
against the Flyers (who clinched the West 
championship Saturday night with their 
first victory over Boston in 27 games) 


Fresh blades a-cupping 

Revamped Los Angeles and upstart Atlanta, an expansion team only two 
years old, have overcome long odds to win Stanley Cup playoff spots 


seems tougher than L.A.’s, the feisty 
Flames never let prestige or muscle both- 
er them. Atlanta won its season's series 
against both Boston and Montreal and 
played the Flyers to a 2-2-2 standoff. 


“Philadelphia tried to push us around 
in the exhibition season,” recalls Lysiak. 
the tall rookie center who is Atlanta's an- 
swer to Philly's Bobby Clarke. "We 
fought back then and we fought back all 

continued 
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LOOK 
AT THE 
FEET... 

Baseball shoes that have action 
built into every pair. For the 
Little Leaguer to the Big 
Leaguer, adidas has it all. 
Baseball shoes that are 
unbelievably light and 
comfortable. Baseball shoes 
that are safer. 



HOCKEY cominurd 


year. I'm sure they know they’re not go- 
ing to chase us off the ice." Dave (Ham- 
mer) Schultz, Bob (Hound) Kelly and 
Andre (Moose) Dupont — Philadelphia’s 
foremost bullies — all were involved in 
fights last week when the Flyers and the 
Flames played to a brisk 3-3 tie at the 
Omni and they earned no better than 
a draw fistically, either. "Dose guys 
won't be running us out of any rink.” 
rasped Geoffrion in his hoarse Gallic 
Georgian. “Dey got to be afraid of us 
now because dey know we’re not a bunch 
of nothing." 

Both Los Angeles and Atlanta have 
skated into the cup playoffs as the result 
of shrewd moves by their front offices and 
the exuberance of their youth, while the 
once-proud St. Louis Blues slumped out 
of contention because of the interference 
of Team President Sid Salomon III — or 
Sid the Third, as he prefers to be called — 
in player trades and on-ice strategy. 
Compared to Sid the Third, the A’s 
Charles O. Finley is an absentee owner. 
The problems in St. Louis started when 
Salomon fired General Manager-Coach 
Scotty Bowman and his chief aide. Cliff 
Fletcher, after the 1970-71 season. Bow- 
man. now the coach of the Canadiens, 
and Fletcher, now the general manager 
in Atlanta, had made St. Louis a model 
expansion franchise. Salomon evidently 
came to resent the success of the Bow- 
man- Fletcher regime and figured he 
could do as well himself. He has em- 
ployed four general managers and five 
coaches in three seasons. Actually, Sal- 
omon is his own general manager and 
his own coach. "The trouble around 
here," says one Blues player, “is that Sid 
the Third gets down on you if you play 
even one bad game: then you never know 
where you'll end up." Salomon has made 
three dismal trades this year, including a 
disastrous body shuffle with Pittsburgh 
that in effect destroyed the St. Louis de- 
fense. "If he hadn't traded Ab DeMar- 
co and Steve Durbano we would have 
made the playoffs," says another St. Lou- 
is player. "Thanks to his trades, we've 
got about six or seven kids on this team 
who should be down in Denver learning 
how to play the game." 

Los Angeles suffered for years with a 
meddling owner, the irascible Cooke. But 
this season he has been living 3.000 miles 
away in New York, so General Man- 
ager Jake Milford and Coach Bob Pul- 
ford have been able to make decisions 
without much interference. Cooke insist- 
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ed that Milford drop the Jake and an- 
swer to his given John when he hired him 
last summer, but by any name Milford 
has helped build a solid team in L.A. Mil- 
ford operated minor league franchises for 
the New York Rangers for many years 
and, not surprisingly, he has raided the 
Rangers for several key players. In ex- 
change for Defenseman Gilles Marotte 
and a future draft choice, Milford man- 
aged to acquire four Ranger irregulars 
who have become stalwarts for the 
Kings. Mike Murphy and Tom Williams 
take regular turns on the wing. Center 
Gene Carr has found a haven for his long 
hair and faddish clothes and Defenseman 
Sheldon Kannegiesser has struck a vein 
of gold. 

Carr, one of hockey's fastest skaters, 
reported to the Kings late in February 
and promptly scored the hat trick against 
Boston. That is the only kind of hat he 
favors. “In New York they all cut their 
hair short, wear ties and prefer dark 
suits," he says, "but I like the casual life 
style out here.” 

Kannegiesser has strengthened the 
Kings' defense by teaming well with Bob 
Murdoch to complement the other de- 
fense tandem of Harper and tough Barry 
Long. Kannegiesser is a hoarder. "Ev- 
ery cent I can get my hands on goes into 
gold," he says. “Most of my money is in 
gold coins; in fact, I have already bor- 
rowed against my 1974-75 contract to 
buy even more gold. Economics has al- 
ways been my hobby. I’ve kept my nose 
in The Wall Street Journal for a year. 
Gold is selling for SI 77 an ounce now, 
and I think it will go past S300 soon and 
eventually reach $1,000. In a bad mon- 
etary crisis gold could be a man's only 
bargaining tool." To prepare for that 
day, Kannegiesser also wants to buy a 
cottage in the bush territory of northern 
Ontario. "I like the retreat aspects of 
such a place,” he says. “What 1 need is 
a place with fresh water and good land 
to grow foodstuffs. I*d stockpile a lot of 
dehydrated food, too.” 

The retreat aspects of the team itself 
are minimal. “Do you know that we've 
given up fewer goals than the Cana- 
diens?” Harper says. Goalie Vachon. 
who once shared a Vezina Trophy in 
Montreal and twice carried the Cana- 
diens to the cup with brilliant seasons, 
was benched by Montreal when General 
Manager Sam Pollock discovered Ken 
Dryden. "I told Sam that if he gave me 
just 25 games a year I'd be happy with 
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HOCKEY continued 
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the Canadiens," Vachon says. “He told 
me no, so I asked to be traded." Vachon 
played 34 straight games during one 
stretch during the Kings’ push to the 
playoffs. 

The sparkplug in Atlanta is the 20- 
year-old Lysiak. who leads the Flames 
in scoring and. with Denis Potvin of the 
Islanders and Borje Salming of the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs, is a top candidate for 
Rookie of the Year. Lysiak skates erect- 
ly. carrying the puck out away from his 
body, and prefers to set up his wings rath- 
er than make plays for himself. So far he 
has scored 16 goals and 43 assists. He 
has resisted his coach’s attempts to mold 
him in the image of Jean Beliveau, the 
incomparable center of Geoffrion's 
teams in Montreal. “Boom Boom wants 
me to lead the play and have my wingers 
come from behind," Lysiak says. "Well, 
I’ve never played that way and I don't 
like to play that way. I like to maneuver 
with the puck and then get it forward to 
my wings. Boom Boom also wants me 
to move closer to the net and stand in 
the slot when the play is in the attacking 
zone. Right now, though, I want to think 
more about defense than offense, so I stay 
back closer to the blue line. We’ve 
reached a meeting of the minds for now. 
Maybe next year I'll change my ways. Be- 
ing a rookie. I’ve got enough to worry 
about.” 

Lou Nannc of the North Stars calls Ly- 
siak "Atlanta's Bobby Clarke." Like 
Clarke. Lysiak is from western Canada, 
and like Clarke he has learned some of 
the subtleties that separate the Clarkes 
from the nondescripts. "What I've 
learned," Lysiak says, "is that whatever 
you do in hockey, you should cheat at 
it. Everyone cheats in hockey. It's unbe- 
lievable how much you can get away 
with- if you do it when no one is look- 
ing, of course. For instance, all the good 
centers cheat on the faceoffs. 1 was 
straight on faceoffs for a while, but now 
I cheat just like the rest of them." Ly- 
siak rubs a finger against a bandage over 
the top of his left eye. "I got this from 
the Flyers." he says. "Rick MacLcish 
caught me with his stick. Five more 
stitches. That's another thing I've 
learned. In the NHL everyone carries his 
stick high." 

So, when the playoffs begin, Lysiak 
will be carrying his stick as high as his 
hopes. "Wecan beat them," he says firm- 
ly. "They’d better not think we’re push- 
overs." END 
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THE MOST DARING I 
PEKIUMIS PEBfOMIANCE 

EVER ATTEMPTED 



Presenting Tito Gaona , acrobatic genius of the trapeze! He may be the finest athlete in 
the world , and in any case is the star of the circus , master of the extraordinary triple 
somersault and successor in glamour to the famous and star-crossed Alfredo Codona 



I will always be remembered," said Tito Gaona, the dar- 
. ing young man from the flying trapeze. 

It is true, he will always be remembered. Tito Gaona has 
lived only 26 years, but he is an immortal, an immortal 
circus acrobat, and his name will never disappear from 
troupers* tongues. Whenever circus people gather to speak 
of the best acrobats of all time he will be mentioned; some 
will even say that Tito Gaona was the best ever. That is an 
astonishing accolade. Colossal, stupen- 
dous, incredible . . . for in all the an- 
cient history of spectator entertainment, 
no performers reach farther back into 
time. 

Men did cartwheels and handsprings, 
somersaults and backflips to entertain 
other men in the Chinese dawn of civi- 


Antoinelle Concetto (below) is still 
a queen of the circus. 



lization. Acrobatics is the most universal form of show 
business, applauded by pharaohs and pariahs alike, adored 
as much on the boards of Shakespeare's Globe as on the 
bloody sand of Rome’s Circus Maximus, admired by Pyg- 
my kings and U.S. Presidents, by Picasso and Michelan- 
gelo, Napoleon and King Tut, Charles Dickens and Louis 
XIV. Has any man ever lived who has not at one time or 
another been entertained by an acrobat? 

Could Tito Gaona of The Flying Gaonas really be the 
greatest of all acrobats? A moot point, intangible, meta- 
physical, beyond realistic discussion or decision. But Tito 
has done tricks no acrobat has ever done before, and he is 
hoping to master another that no man may ever do again. 
So if it is philosophically imperfect to call him the best ac- 
robat of all time, it is safe to say he has had few peers in 
history and that he probably has none today — certainly not, 
at least, among acrobats of the flying trapeze. 

The circus assembled early last December for its new sea- 
son. This occurred in a great, drab, complicated bam of an 
arena on the Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey winter 
quarters property, a dusty lot on the outer limits of Venice, 
a town of> the west coast of Florida. The circus grounds 
were disappointingly mundane. The arena had all the per- 
sonality of a gargantuan army barracks; there was a clutter 
of truck trailers, corrugated iron stables, iron-gray cages, 
house trailers, etc. A junky, pedestrian place, but unmis- 
takably Circus. 

A distinct aroma hung about the back sections where 
elephants and camels and show horses with splendid arched 
necks were tethered casually beneath the trees along Route 
4 1 -A. There was the chilling sound of big cats growling as 
they prowled menacingly about in small Tollable steel cag- 
es. Men came with wheelbarrows piled high with slabs of 
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meat — cows’ rib cages, bulls’ haunches. They joshed with 
tigers as if they were cozy old human cronies and dumped 
pounds and pounds of meat in the cages for their cat pals 
to devour. Here was a fenced-in area containing a yak and 
two pregnant camels; the camels were being roundly crit- 
icized by the circus veterinarian because they were a week 
or so overdue. 

Inside the arena, ringed by hard, gray wooden tiers of 
seats, beneath a high labyrinth of pipes, beams, cables, 
ropes, rings, wires, lights and odd bolted connections across 
the ceiling, the troupe for the 1974 season assembled. A 
motley lot with no magic about them, dressed in rumpled 
everyday clothes. But, of course, it was The Circus. They 
spoke in a full rainbow of foreign languages, and though 
they seemed at first glance like any street-scene assortment 
of people, it was clear soon enough they were not. Here 
one girl suddenly pitched herself into an arpeggio of 
backsprings. Here, without warning, a man flung a dozen 
rings into the air and caught them all as they fell. Here 
strolled a dwarf or two or three, there was a man with the 
chest of an ox and the neck of a bull. There, seated on the 
ring curb, looking bored or melancholy, was the world’s 
smallest man who at 34 years of age stands 33 inches tall, 
seven inches shorter than Tom Thumb. 

These early December days were the rehearsal time for 



march or waltzand any right-thinking audience swoons with 
the radiance and romance of it all. Everyone was waiting to 
get his assignment for the production numbers. 

Richard Barstow, genius behind Barnum & Bailey pro- 
ductions for more than a quarter of a century, said, “All 
right, everyone in this ring is in the Fairy Book section.’’ 
He called off many names. Among them was that of Tito 
Gaona, who was told that this season he will portray the 
Beast in the Beauty and the Beast portion of the Fairy Book 
section. Tito hopped lightly over the ring curb. He is a broad- 
shouldered, bee-waisted fellow, lithe and graceful, built like 
a welterweight champion, with a long mane of black hair 
and a strong Latin face. He spoke pleasantly to the Beauty 
next to him and stayed obediently with the Fairy Book sec- 
tion for two hours while the entire troupe was led through 
simple marching routines until lunch. 

When Tito sauntered out of the Fairy Book section he 
was asked if he much minded playing make-believe games 
and being in dress-up parades. He produced a great sunny 
smile and said, “No, I love it. It is like a birthday party 
every day. Last year I got to be a handsome prince and ride 
on a fine white horse with a beautiful princess. What could 
be better than being in a parade twice a day?” 

He laughed. But then he was asked about his own rou- 
tine on the trapeze and he became more serious. “I never 
decide exactly what 1 am going to do when I am on the 
ground. I do not think about it. I wait till I am up high; I 
am different then than when 1 am on the ground. Then I 
swing out on the trapeze a few times and I decide what to 
do and I tell my brother Armando and then he tells the 
catcher on the other bar. We usually warm up with some 
little tricks, my brother Armando and my sister Chela. 
We progress from the simple to the difficult and more 
dramatic.” 

As he spoke, he looked up at the pipes and swings in the 
arena ceiling. A mechanic was working on the rigging, but 
Tito spoke thoughtfully, for he seemed to be seeing some- 

cominued 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST continued 


thing else. “Sometimes I see movies of myself in the air and 
I say, ’Jesus, how can I do that V I wonder who do I think I 
am . . . but. yes, I do admire myself in films sometimes as 
if l am watching another person. I have sometimes dreamed 
my tricks at night, you know, and then tried to master them 
from the dream. I have mastered the famous triple som- 
ersault ... it is like hitting a home run. Not many people 
can do a triple — not constantly. I do the triple blindfolded. 
No one can do that. But I also do what I call a double-dou- 
ble. I am the only one there, too. It is a double forward 
somersault with a double full twist at the same time. It has 
never been done before. No one else does it. It is a trick 
that I dreamed one night." 

It can be argued that aerial acrobats are the finest ath- 
letes in the world. For sheer mastery of the human body, 
for steely strength, precise timing, a cat's reflexes — there 
can scarcely be anyone better. It is not necessary to pursue 
the argument here because there is no way to prove it. But 
the mere suggestion that this year’s Beast in the Fairy Book 
section just might be the planet’s best athlete is enough. 

The triple somersault has been the most mystical trick of 
the trapeze, the one that over the decades has separated 
flying masters from mere mortals cavorting near the roof. 
No more than a few flyers in this century have “caught” 
the trick (circus lingo meaning to accomplish it). And here 
was Tito Ciaona doing his triple one afternoon in Venice, 
Fla. up among the pipes and beams while the rest of the 
circus was at lunch. 

He takes the fly bar of his trapeze, poses for a moment 
on the pedestal board some 30 feet above the arena floor, 
then launches himself out into space. He hangs full length 
from the bar. back arched and toes pointed, then does a 
flawless full extension of his body that pumps him up to the 
very peak of the trapeze arc as it swoops forward. Now he 
begins to drop back as the trapeze falls and he is hanging 
from the fly bar with full weight to bring it back faster, 
farther, faster, farther, and he flashes up past the pedestal 
board, mere inches away from his back, and rises, rises, 
rises — miraculously many feet higher than where he was 
when he began— until he is standing beautifully upright in 
the air, stopped perfectly still for a split second at the apex 
of the trapeze arc, 40 feet high. The trapeze lines are for a 
moment slightly slack, then they pull tight and, powerfully, 
he is drawn back down through the air, a living pendulum, 
swinging with rapidly increasing speed until, at the other 
end of the trapeze curve, Tito pulls his knees up to his chest, 
tucks his head down and releases his grip on the fly bar. He 
is airborne, loose and alone up there with nothing at all 
near him and only the momentum generated by the tra- 
peze arc to keep him aloft. He begins to spin immediately, 
flipping around and around and around — once, twice, 
thrice — with such dervish speed that he is a surrealistic blur 
to the eye. Less than one second elapses, then he opens the 
tuck and his body is like a knife snapping out and he stretch- 
es his arms at the precise — 1 ,/lOth of a second? 1 /100th? — 
infinitesimal nick of time that he knows there will be swoop- 
ing toward him, dangling head down from his own bar, the 
catcher, arms extended, arriving at the precise instant, and 
they touch. The catcher’s hands grip Tito’s wrists like steel 
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hooks. Tito clamps the catcher's forearms and, fastened to- 
gether, they sweep back in a long graceful arc on the catch- 
er’s trapeze, then sweep forward again and up and here at 
the peak of the upward curve Tito is released into the air 
again — loose above the crowd, flying — and he turns twice 
in mid-air, two magnificent pirouettes no less lovely, no 
less classical than Nureyev or Villella have done on solid 
ground. For another half-breath Tito seems to float neither 
rising nor falling, and then his fly bar returns and he reach- 
es out, lazily, casually. He takes it, and it takes him back 
and he drops lightly on his tiptoes on the pedestal bar. 
Not more than four, possibly five, seconds have passed since 
he left to perform the miraculous triple somersault. 

It is so effortless, so quick, so perfect that almost no one 
can quite realize how marvelous it is. Yet, in an average 
circus season, Tito does the triple somersault to his catch- 
er’s hands 600 times — twice weekdays, three times on Sat- 
urday. It is not always so perfect. “Last season I missed the 
triple three times, and went to the net,” he said. “But I 
always climbed back up and did it the next time.” 

Acrobatics is the soul of the circus. It includes a spectac- 
ular assortment of gravity-defying athletic skills, bizarre 
feats of sheer strength and animal agility. Among the ac- 
robats are leapers, tumblers, balancers, teeterboard jump- 
ers, trampoline jumpers, perch artists, “iron jaw” spinners 
from swiveled ropes, high-wire walkers, low-wire walkers, 
clown tumblers and trapeze flyers. In Europe, acrobats are 
adored; in America, they are all but ignored. Fred Bradna, 
for 31 years stage manager and master of ceremonies for 
Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey, wrote of acrobats in 
his classic book The Big Top*: “Most of them display their 
skills to a cold house in America . . . only an occasional 
unique turn, which captivates the curiosity rather than 
charms by its artistry, receives a tremendous salvo in this 
country. The Great Unus, who, in purple dress suit and top 
hat to match, did a handstand supported only by his index 
finger, was heartily appreciated in the United States. The 
fans wondered whether the finger actually supported his 
weight or whether Unus concealed a steel brace inside his 
white glove. On an adjacent stage the Yacopi Troupe, un- 
questionably the finest tumblers of modern times, went 
virtually unnoticed." 

The Yacopis were a teeterboard act, a group that reg- 
ularly astonished everyone by flinging man after man after 
man into double upward somersaults, all to land in aston- 
ishing precision upon each other's shoulders, building a 
totem-pole pyramid four men high when they had finished. 
There have been other unforgettable acrobatic acts. The 
star-crossed but magnificent Wallcndas rode bicycles on the 
highwirc and created their celebrated pyramid of six men 
and a girl; they worked without a net and some are still at it 
despite four deaths during the past quarter century. The 
Wallcndas are called by many circus buffs the greatest act in 
history. The Great Walkmir, a burly genius who may have 
been the most phenomenal pole-balancer of modern times, 
was able to put five people aloft on a single pole, each of 
them performing some incredible feat of balance or acro- 
batics simultaneously. Con Colleano, the famed tight- 

continued 
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wire artist, performed a bolero dance far above the crowds 
and was the first man ever to master a forward somersault 
on a wire. Colleano’s sister Winnie was the greatest of her 
time at her specialty, which involved swinging on a trapeze 
40 feet aloft, then dropping and catching the trapeze bar with 
her heels. 

There was a halcyon time when circus audiences were 
captivated by "leapers” — a bizarre but brave breed of dare- 
devil who delighted and terrified people by sprinting madly 
down one inclined ramp and jumping off a "leaping board,” 
or springboard, outward and upward into long and perilous 
flight, throwing flips, twists and cutaways as they soared 
over the backs of men or horses or even elephants. One of 
the greatest latter-day leapers was Billy Pape, who used to 
bring crowds of the 1 930s shrieking to their feet as he threw 
a somersault over the backs of five elephants and two cam- 
els, traveling more than 40 feet in the air as he performed. 
Earlier, in the 19th century, the celebrated Billy Batchelor 
used to thrill crowds by throwing a double somersault over 
the backs of no fewer than 18 horses. But neither of those 
brave Billys ever mastered the deadliest, most celebrated 
leaper's trick of them all — the triple somersault. 

Unlike the triple on the trapeze, where a man can fail 
and fall, yet live to try again because of the safety net spread 
beneath, leapers who missed a good turn often crumpled 
like broken dolls when they hit the floor. Their point of 
return to earth was usually cushioned by nothing but a thin 
mattress and perhaps an assistant or two to help them catch 
their balance. During private practice sessions, leapers 
would sometimes rehearse with catch blankets held by 
brawny assistants, but this was considered too sissified a 
device to use in front of a live crowd. The triple somersault 
from a springboard eventually gained a mystique perhaps 
unmatched in acrobatics. Earl Chapin May wrote in his 
book The Circus from Rome to Ringling that the question 
of which leapcr would throw the first triple in the presence 
of an audience "was quite as engrossing from 1840 to 1874 
as the 20th century argument over which aviator would first 
fly across the Atlantic." 

Leapers tried, but the triple took its toll. An acrobat 
named Johnny Aymar, one of the first to turn a double 
somersault over four horses, tried a triple in 1859, landed 
on his forehead, broke his neck and died before the crowd. 
A year or so later George Miller, an acrobat who was de- 
scribed as being "lubberly and loose hung," tried the triple 
during the circus winter layover, did it twice, then killed 
himself the third time with a broken neck. In 1846 a leaper 
named William Hobbes swore he'd do a triple at Astley's 
Amphitheater in London. The attempt was widely adver- 
tised and every seat in Astley’s was filled when Hobbes raced 
down his ramp, sprang high ofThis board, threw three som- 
ersaults, landed on his head, broke his neck and died. Oth- 
ers died or were paralyzed attempting it. Others managed 
to complete a wildly uncontrolled triple but were so fright- 
ened by it that they swore never to do it again. It became 
known as the Somersault of Death. 

Then came John Worland, who had long mastered the 
double somersault. In 1874 Worland tried the triple in St. 
Louis, landed twice on his back on the landing tick, but 


made it the third time, coming down on his feet. Fright- 
ened, he did not try it again for two years. Then he threw a 
triple in Michigan and landed on his rear end. As May wrote: 

■ ' He had turned, but not completed, a triple." For five years 
Worland did nothing more toward catching the triple, and 
wherever he went his claims of having actually done one in 
St. Louis where met with jeers. Stung, Worland decided in 
1881 to attempt one before a paying audience in Eau Claire, 
Wis. He succeeded, did it again a week later in La Crosse. 
Wis. and got affidavits from witnesses. For three more years 
he left the triple alone, but eventually rival acrobats and 
circus owners began to hint that Worland was a fraud, that 
his triple somersaults had been happy accidents. Irked once 
more, Worland announced in New Haven that he would 
attempt a triple before the city's mayor, any journalists who 
cared to attend and anyone possessed of a circus ticket. 
When the time came for Worland to try, the scene was 
fraught with tension. As May described it: "Runway, 
springboard and landing tick were carefully placed and me- 
ticulously inspected. Gentlemen gymnasts lined up on the 
runway. One of them ran gracefully down, hit the spring- 
board and turned a single. Another followed and turned a 
double. There was a brief pause . . . John Worland flicked 
imaginary flecks of dust from his spangled trunks and le- 
otard, ran lightly to the waiting springboard, sprang from 
it with a modest effort and. balling up, actually turned thrice 
before he straightened out and hit the tick, all standing and 
in perfect order. The triple somersault . . . from a circus 
springboard as per announcement and before a paying au- 
dience — had become undeniable circus history!” 

Soon after, John Worland retired, took again his real name 
of John Comosh and prospered as a coal merchant. Like 
Tito Gaona, he will always be remembered. 

But of all the diverse acrobats in the circus panoply, the 
flyers are the most glamorous. One of the first was an el- 
egant Frenchman named Jules Leotard, who was the hot- 
test attraction of 1859 at Paris' Cirque Napoleon with his 
“reckless breakneck flights from trapeze to trapeze like some 
tropical bird swooping from branch to branch." Leotard 
also gave his name to the body-clinging suit he wore for his 
exploits. He was paid the insanely extravagant fee of 500 
francs (roughly $95) per performance and was widely her- 
alded as the originator of the art. Possibly Lyotard was, 
but some say that a forgotten troupe of Spaniards began 
the high-flying routine some time earlier as an extension of 
the complex art of "casting," an act that involved two strong 
men and a smaller one. The larger two climbed stationary 
rigging and cast the little acrobat back and forth between 
them while he flipped and pirouetted en route. Adding 
swinging bars was a logical thing to do. and eventually the 
trapeze swings and rigging were spread across the roof of the 
big top. Acrobats mastered "the flying return" and soon the 
air was filled with flying acrobats, crisscrossing as they 
switched from fiybar to flybar in full flocks aloft. 

Many tricks were performed but one became the most 
highly prized of all: the triple somersault. Because of nets 
spread beneath the trapeze performers, the death rate was 
not so chilling, although several men did die. According to 
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circus lore, the first man to do the triple was Ernie Clarke 
of the Clarkonians. But Clarke never did make the triple a 
day-to-day trick, missing it almost as often as he caught it. 
It was not until the 1920s that a magnificent athlete ap- 
peared and began doing the triple regularly. He was the 
most revered aerialist of them all. the maddeningly hand- 
some but star-crossed flyer. Alfredo Codona. 

Codona's skill was so great and his fame so widespread 
tha i he became ihe top circus performer in the world 
Sleek, dark, slender and graceful, he was born in 1893 in 
Mexico to an English mother and a Mexican father who 
were acrobats with a sleazy little "mud show," a third-rate 
circus that trundled about Mexico and the southwestern 
U.S. Codona began working on a trapeze when he was five, 
and by 1911, when he was 18. he had extricated himself 
from the mud and joined the Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
After he mastered the triple and became the toast of the 
big top. they labeled him "The Aerial Ballet Dancer,” and 
called his pirouettes "glorious as flying poetry." 

But Alfredo was a temperamental fellow, given to jeal- 
ousy. dark tantrums, deep melancholia. In 1927 his first 
marriage broke up and he came under the spell of Lillian 
Leitzcl, still called by many the circus personality of all time. 
Her specialty was to climb a velvet rope 65 feet above the 
ground and there dangle from rings or ropes, twisting and 
flinging herself about while the crowd gawked at her beau- 
ty and grace. Leitzcl was a radiant and sophisticated woman. 
Codona was as famous as she was, but he was a simple 
fellow with little education, and when Leitzcl showed an 
amorous interest in him he was as smitten as a boy. Fred 
Bradna wrote. "Her dressing tent, by now an elaborate 
dwelling spread with Oriental rugs, graced with fresh flow- 
ers on elegant tables, dignified by a uniformed maid and a 
majordomo. was an ideal setting for the afternoon tete-a 
tete between the two most celebrated personalities of the 
circus. There Codona literally sat at Leitzel’s feet . . . and 
caressed Lillian's two Boston terriers. Jerry and Boots, as 
he listened to her witty chatter. He became a virtual moon- 
calf in his adoration of her." 

At times the crowd in her dressing tent was so thick that 
Codona was shunted off to a corner. Jealous, he resented 
the coquettish glances she bestowed on casual admirers. She 
convinced him that she loved him. however, and in 1928 
they were married. But Alfredo was still consumed with 
jealousy and Leitzel could not bear to shoo away all her 
men friends. Even on their wedding day she disappeared 
for an hour or two with a Chicago millionaire who insisted 
on giving a supper for the newlyweds. Codona was so an- 
gry and jealous that his timing on the trapeze was affected 
for days. 

It went on like that for three years. Periods of the most 
passionate affection were followed by days of agitation and 
outrage. Finally, Codona took up with a bareback rider 
named Vera Bruce. In the winter of 1930-31 Leitzcl went 
off to Europe on tour and Alfredo appeared elsewhere with 
Miss Bruce, who was intent on becoming an aerialist. too. 
He still longed for Leitzcl and at times mooned about the big 
top. Then on Feb. 15. 1931 news came that Lillian Leitzcl 
was dead, killed in a fall during a performance in 


Denmark. Codona was distraught, and he mourned his wife 
for months although, ironically, w ith Leitzel dead he became 
the unchallenged star of the circus. 

Less than two years after Leitzel's death, Codona mar- 
ried Vera Bruce. They worked together in a trapeze act and 
Codona’s triple, followed by those unforgettable pirouettes 
back to the flybar, became more famous with every show. 
In Madison Square Garden early in the season of 1933. Co- 
dona missed the catcher and fell into the net. He was in 
great pain, a ligament in his shoulder torn. 

It proved to be a devastating injury, one that did not 
heal properly, and Codona never flew again. He left the 
circus and took a job as a filling-station attendant in Long 
Beach. Calif. Vera Bruce could not stand such an earth- 
bound life and returned to the ring. Still beset by jealousy. 
Codona left the gas station to follow her. and began lend- 
ing circus horses. He vanished for a time, only to turn up 
once more managing a trapeze act that included his broth- 
er. Eventually, he revived his spirits and his fortune- 
enough to become master of ceremonies for the Hagcnbeek- 
Wallacc Circus and later the Tom Mix Circus. 

But w ithout Leitzel and his trapeze. Codona became more 
and more a tormented man. In July 1937 Vera Bruce sued 
for divorce and they met in a lawyer’s office in Long Beach 
to arrange a property settlement. During the discussion, Co- 
dona angrily asked the lawyer to leave him alone with his 
w ife. The door had scarcely closed w hen Codona took out 
a pistol, murdered his wife with five rapid shots, then killed 
himself with a single bullet in the head. 

The greatest trapeze artist of his time was buried, at his 
own request, next to the ashes of Lillian Leitzel. A granite 
monument was put up in Inglewood. Calif. It is a flyers’ 
shrine of sorts. Tito Gaona has been there often. 

To compare the two men is probably specious, yet it is 
impossible to consider one without talking of the other. In 
personality, there are night-and-day differences. Codona's 
grim intensity, his melancholy, his tragic bad luck at love, 
his princely bearing all are in sharpest contrast to Tito Gao- 
na. Tito is more pixie than prince, full of sunshine, with 
many girl friends, exalted by a sweet love of life and his 
own good fortune. Whenever he crosses the circus lot he is 
constantly shouting greetings to people. He speaks in many 
languages, in Spanish. English. Bulgarian, Russian. Italian. 
French. Swedish. German. Hungarian and Polish and he 
can manage "good morning" in everything from Japanese 
to Hebrew. 

For Gaona there is no mooning about, petting the pup- 
pies of circus queens. He is a man of action: star, manager, 
coach, financial backer of the Ringling Bros, soccer team 
("We would play in a league and be champion, if only we 
stayed in the same place for a while"): a rock guitar player 
and. until recently, leader of a combo called the Mixers 
(for their mixed nationalities): a classical pianist; a collector 
of antique cars: an amateur boxer; a boatsman and fish- 
erman in his family's 27-foot Chris-Craft; a superb swim- 
mer: and a high diver who habitually seeks out rock quar- 
ries with high cliffs when he is on tour. 

There is a swagger to Tito's walk, but it is like that of a 
lighthearted high school halfback rather than the stylized 
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arrogance of a circus celebrity. Yet he is a young man 
touched by stardom. He says that he has been offered a 
movie contract and that the government of Mexico once 
asked him to join their national gymnastics team so that he 
could bringan Olympic gold medal to his country. Tito said 
no to both offers. "Yes. I was much touched by Mexico ask- 
ing for my services and. of course, it is flattering to think of 
being a movie star. But I decided that there arc many Olym- 
pic gold medal winners in the world and there are many 
movie actors — possibly too many — just as I had earlier de- 
cided that there were many soccer stars and many boxers 
when I considered those sports as a career. But there are 
very few trapeze acrobats, almost none who are great and 
none — really none — as great as The Flying Gaonas. 1 de- 
cided I was belter off being one trapeze artist of a very few 
rather than one actor or boxer or Olympic medal winner 
among many." There is no question about the superiority 
of The Flying Gaonas: a year ago, after a week of compet- 
itive judging by circus experts, they were awarded the Cir- 
cus Oscar in Madrid as the best flying act in the world. 

Being a one-of-a-kind celebrity has added dimensions to 
Tito's life. He is a friend of the famous: Sammy Davis Jr., 
Burt Lancaster, Muhammad Ali, Dustin Hoffman. In a day 
when the special excitement of the circus has been all but 
switched off by the everyday entertainment of the electron- 
ic tube, the perquisites of stardom have diminished, but 
not for Tito. He still travels in style. He has his own luxu- 
rious compartment on the circus train, a four-room min- 
iature palace with air conditioning, bar, kitchen, a parlor 
with an aquarium of tropical fish and a bedroom with a 
polar-bear-fur bedspread. "Yes, it is nice," said Tito, toy- 
ing with a carved Aztec chess piece in the parlor. "I like to 
come here when we are on the road in cities not too in- 
teresting. There are many of them, you know.” 

He smiled a broad, radiant smile. The somber wizard- 
ry of Alfredo Codona could not have been less in evidence 
here. 

Gaona was born to the circus. His great-grandfather, his 
grandfather and his father were all circus people. A Gaona 
Brothers Circus used to crisscross the dusty back provinces 
of Mexico. Tito's grandfather entertained Pancho Villa. His 
Uncle Yollito was one of the most famous clowns in Mex- 
ico. Tito's father Victor was performing when he was three, 
wearing a tiny suit and vest, a tiny straw boater, making 
tiny dogs do tiny tricks for him. "My father really didn't 
like dogs much," said Tito, "but that was the act he was 
told to do and, being only three, that is the act he did." 
Victor Gaona became a jack-of-all-tricks in the circus — a 
low-wire comedian, a horseman, a pantomimist, a clown 
with Uncle Yollito, a irampolinisi, a trapeze comedian and, 
for a time, until a bad knee grounded him, the catcher in 
The Flying Gaonas trapeze act, with Tito and Armando, 
who is now 30. and their sister Chela, 28. There is also a 
second-string flying act with Ringling Bros, made up of un- 
cles, nephews, cousins, etc. "We are a big family, we are an 
institution," said Tito. 

In 1959 Tito became a pro. He was then 12, traveling 
with his father during a school vacation. "My father al- 


ways urged us to do something besides work in the circus,' 
Tito recalled, "but we would beg him to let us do an act. 
We had been practicing and practicing on a trampoline in 
Mexico, Armando and Chela and I. So one day we were 
visiting my father at the Clyde Beatty Circus and we broke 
into tears so that father would let us show him our tram- 
poline act. He let us do it and we were very, very good. My 
father said. •Well, all right, you stay on and do the act then. 
You are good enough.' And less than two years later we 
were on the Ed Sullivan show on our trampoline. We were 
called The Titos. Yes, we were very good and the Sullivan 
show was good for our reputation." 

But the trampoline was too near the ground. "Oh. my 
hands would sweat whenever l saw a trapeze act," he said. 
"The Flying Valentines used to go on before our trampo- 
line act and I’d have wet palms when I watched them. I 
could not stay on the ground. Of course, I had been on the 
trapeze from when I was five years old or so. I threw my 
first somersault from a fly bar to a catcher w lien I was eight. 
I'd practice on the trapeze whenever I could. I'd practice in 
my underpants because I was too small to find any tights 
my size. I did my first triple somersault when I was 14." 

Inevitably, the Gaonas switched from trampoline to tra- 
peze. In 1965 they signed on with a circus in Sweden — 
Armando, Chela and Tito the flyers, Victor the catcher. 
Here they perfected their act. Tito learned a sensational 
array of tricks in Sweden and soon he was so famous that 
people would recognize him on the streets of Stockholm. 
The celebrated triple somersault became his crowning trick. 

"The triple is very difficult and it is so exact," he says. 
"It is common for a flyer to catch the trick for a while, 
maybe for two weeks, and then suddenly lose it and not be 
able to bring it off. Sometimes he can do it 20 times in a 
row, then it goes away and he cannot get it back — ever. My 
cousin has thrown a perfect triple 10 times in a row, then 
he loses it the next 10 times in a row. It is a mysterious 
trick, the triple. At first, when 1 asked my father to pul it in 
the act, he said no. He said, ‘No. I want us to do a nice 
clean act. Do you want to be bouncing in the net all the 
time? No triple, no." So I used tJie triple to the net to dis- 
mount. Sometimes when there were not many people in the 
crowd, l would throw it. Finally, in Stockholm I decided to 
do it every day, no matter what happened. It took two years, 
but 1 got it. 

"The hardest part is not the three somersaults — anyone 
can do that. The hard part is being able to stop spinning, to 
think clearly enough to open up and reach for the catcher's 
arms at the right split second. This is where acrobats lose 
the triple so easily, in stopping after the third somersault 
and opening up to the catcher." 

Tito has now caught the triple so well that at times he 
does it wearing a blindfold, though only, he says, "jn spe- 
cial places like Madison Square Garden where the crowd is 
full of real circus fans who understand the risk and skill 
involved." A couple of years ago Gaona tried a bizarre 
triple somersault with a simultaneous I Vi twist. "I did it 
four or five times, then I said. ‘That’s enough of that.' I 
was in my prime, but what I was doing was practically 
impossible and I had to stop it because I got to thinking 
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about what I was actually doing and I 
couldn't believe it.” 

Besides the triple, the amazing double- 
double (which Tito alone has over done) 
is among the tricks he throws consistent- 
ly. “After I dreamed the double-double." 
he said, “I still did not know how- to do 
it. so I described it to my father. He lis- 
tened, thought for a while, then he fig- 
ured out how to coach me to do it. No 
one else can do it.” 

What next? As of this season. Gaona 
is planning- or at least hoping — to try a 
quadruple somersault to a catcher. It has 
never been done and possibly never even 
tried by any other acrobat. "Alfredo Co- 
dona did not ever try a quadruple." said 
Tito, “because he did not build up 
enough momentum in his triple. He flew 
like a bird, but he did not have the skill 
or athletic ability to try a quadruple." 

A quadruple somersault! The mere 
mention of it fills circus people with 
awe — and some skepticism. Antoinette 
Concelio is now in her early 60s. The best 
woman trapeze acrobat in history, she 
flew for 25 years with her brilliant hus- 
band Arthur. They were The Flying C'on- 
cellos. They each did the triple and were 
unmatched as an act during most of that 
time. She is an erect and dignified grande 
dame of the circus now, director of the 
Ringling Bros, aerial ballet troupe. She 
carries herself with the haughty posture 
of a circus queen of old, but she is pleas- 
ant, easy to talk to. She was sitting in 
the arena watching The Flying Gaonas 
practice one day. “It is true as of today," 
she said, "that Tito Gaona is the best 
aerial acrobat in the world. He is fear- 
less. Unless he goes overboard and hurts 
himself, he is going to improve and im- 
prove. He will be as legendary as Alfre- 
do Codona. I am certain of that. They 
arc different flyers, of course. Tito does 
beautiful, twisting, hard tricks. He is very 
athletic, perfectly coordinated, perfectly 
skilled. Alfredo was like a bird, so grace- 
ful, so much a dancer in the air. He could 
not do some of the tricks Tito docs, but 
Alfredo did not have to do them because 
he was so beautiful when he flew." 

When she was asked about Tito do- 
ing a quadruple somersault. Mme. Con- 
cello’s eyes became hooded and she 
spoke very quietly. "1 don't believe in 
doing tricks you can't do every day. I 
don't believe in taking a chance on hurt- 
ing yourself. We were taught to have 


more sense than nerve in our tricks. The 
true idea of flying is to make your tricks 
look pretty, not dangerous.” She took 
a deep breath. "Perhaps Tito can do a 
quadruple. Perhaps not. I don't want 
him hurt. . . ." 

Even to do the triple perfectly, a flyer 
must have an experienced, expert catch- 
er, for the timing of the trick is almost 
as much his as the flyer's. The catcher 
must arrange for his trapeze to reach 
the flyer at the split second he opens 
out of his third somersault. Ironically, 
this very season in which Tito Gaona 
hoped to accomplish his historic qua- 
druple. The Flying Gaonas have fallen 
into troubles with their catchers. One 
who had been with the act for three 
years, a sensational acrobat himself, quit 
in November. Old Victor, bad knee and 
all. had to climb again into the rigging 
to pick his son out of the air. When the 
circus opened in January before an 
enchanted crowd in Venice, Tito threw 
a perfect triple and Victor caught him 
with ease. Since then a flying cousin, 
Manuel, has taken over and promises 
to be ideal. 

But the quadruple? "I cannot do it un- 
less I have full confidence in the catch- 
er." Tito said. "My father is the best we 
have ever had, but he has the bad knee, 
and his hands, perhaps, are too small to 
clamp on my arms coming out of a qua- 
druple. The speed is tremendous in a qua- 
druple. I have tried it a few times and 
flashed past the catcher, just flicking his 
arms with my hands. It will take great 
strength. I am certain the quadruple will 
be possible someday — perhaps with 
Manuel. But I am also worried that to 
continue turning after the third somer- 
sault will be such a radical change that it 
will mix up my timing on the triple. I 
must get that out of my mind, of course, 
but I cannot help but worry about it.” 

He paused, then said excitedly, "But 
I will certainly do a quadruple before I 
retire. I have years to go. Turning four 
somersaults to a catcher will be like win- 
ning seven gold medals or being the first 
man on the moon. I feel I have already 
surpassed Alfredo Codona in the tricks 
I do. He was the greatest, the very great- 
est. I want to be remembered like Co- 
dona. I want other acrobats to want to 
be like Tito. So someday I will do a qua- 
druple and I will succeed and I will al- 
ways be remembered. ..." end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


pro basketball MiA: Los Angeles sewed up its 
fourth straight Pacific Division title with an emphat- 
ic 150-124 whipping of Buffalo, relaxed a bit against 
much-improved Seattle and lost 121-115. but still 
closed three games ahead of Golden State. The War- 
riors. victims of latc-scason paralysis, lost two of 
three games. Rick Barry vented his considerable 
frustration with 64 points in Golden Stale's 143—120 
romp over Portland, marking a league high this year 
and lilting Barry into the lofty company of Wilt 
Chamberlain and Elgin Baylor for single-game pro- 
ductivity. Midwest winner Milwaukee gilded its 
59-23 record (best in the NBA! with a victory on 
Oscar Robertson Night. 118-98 against K.C. -Oma- 
ha. 1 hen the Bucks squeezed by Los Angeles 99-95 
for a l-d lead in their playoff scries, thanks to sub 
Guard fritz Williams' six points in the last live min- 
utes. The olher two Western playoff opponents. 
Chicago and Detroit, finished the regular season on 
high notes. The Bulls stomped Seattle 122-1 13 and 
Cleveland 104 98. and the Pistons edged Atlanta 
109 108. Detroit then surprised Chicago at home 
97-88 in the first playoff game. Boston and Buffalo 
prepared for their series opener in similar ways — 
they both lost their last two regular-season games. 
The Celtics pulled out of the tailspm first, coming 
back from a 17-poim deficit on Dave Coxscnx' 30 
points io subdue the Braves 107-97. New York lost 
to Cleveland 1 14 92 on Sunday, but got some mag- 
ic from Lari Monroe on I nday to win its first play- 
off game with Capital 102-91. 

ABA: It wasa week of clinches: On Wednesday New 
York clinched the Last title with a last-game vic- 
tory over Denver 102 96. and Julius 1 rvmg wrapped 
up his second straight league scoring crown with 43 
points. On Thursday Indiana beat Utah 1 1 1-109 to 
clinch second place in the West and earn the home- 
court advantage in its playoff scries with third-place 
San Antonio. So much for the advantage the Pac- 
ers lost the postseason opener to the Spurs 1 1 3- 109. 
Neither San Diego nor Denver wavered in the drive 
for the last West playoff berth, finishing dead even 
at season's end. But then on Friday rookie Dwight 
l Ho) I amar popped up with 40 points and led the 
CJs past the Rockets 131 III. earning the right to 
meet Utah in the playoffs. I he Stars conquered San 
Diego in the first clash 1 14 99. but they needed 71 
points from Zclmn Beaty. Willie Wise and Ron 
Boone to do it I here also was plenty of fighting in 
the clinches as New York met fourth-place \ irgima 
m that scries opener The Squires' fatly Taylor 
threw a few blows at Net Guard John Williamson's 
head. John of the Errant Elbow simply walked away 
and Taylor was ejected from the game. Virginia 
Coach Al Bianchr followed fatty to the locker room 
in the third quarter after some strenuous objections 
to Referee Jess Kersey . All was quiet on the other 
Eastern front as Kentucky and Carolina propped 
for their series with season-ending triumphs over 
Memphis 1107-105) and Virginia (99-91). 

boating Frenchman ALAIN COLAS sailed his tri- 
maran Manurera into St.-Malo, France to set a 
record for a solo round-the-world voyage, complet- 
ing the journey in 168 days -57 fewer than the late 
Sir I ratios Chichester’s 1966-67 murk aboard Ci />- 
i y Moth 1 1 . 

COIN flipping— The PORTLAND TRAILBLAZ- 
ERS won rights to choose first in the NBA draft in 
a toss-up with Philadelphia and declared its inten- 
tion to go after UCLA's Bill Walton. 


ers beat Boston for the first time this year. 5-3, and 
captured their second West Division crown, for- 
ward Ross l.onsberry keyed the flyer attack with 
two goals. Chicago's Mike Veisor earned Ins first 
MIL shutout. 6 0 over Minnesota, as the second- 
place Black Hawks went unbeaten in four games 
And West upstarts Los Angeles and Atlanta inched 
closer to their first playoff appearances as the Kings 
won two of four games and the flames nailed fifth- 
place Minnesota 4-1 ( page 95). Meanwhile, the 
North Stars, borrowing time against obliteration of 
their playoff hopes, save iheir lime run out against 
buffalo <> I. finally the blew The St. Louts Blues, 
who blew their season with only three wins in the 
last 26 games, were blown out of the playoffs for 
the first lime in their six-year history. 

WHA: New England edged Edmonton 3 2 and 
gained its second straight divisional title, but else- 
where in the East things were not as clear. In the 
hot four-team scramble for three remaining playoff 
berths. Toronto kept its cool with three wins and 
nudged past Cleveland and Quebec into second. In 
the West the playoff lines were firmly drawn, but 
second-place Minnesota continued to exhibit its re- 
cent mastery over divisional kingpin Houston with 
a 5 .1 win on the Aeros' ice The I leliime Sunils' 
Mike Walton added his 53rd and 54th goals to his 
league scoring lead in games with Houston and New 

MORSE RACING BUSHONGO (419.20). Don Mae 
Beth up. surprised the 10-horse field in the 4128,800 
flamingo Slakes al Hialeah wnh a 214-lcnglh vic- 
tory over Hasty flyer l pane 24). 

MOTOR SPORTS -CARLOS REUTEMANN of Ai 
gentina wheeled his Brabham BT44 at aii average 
1 16.2 mph to score a 30-second victory over France's 
Jcan-Picrrc Behoisc in the South African Grand 
Prix, and marked Ills win by dedicating the race to 
American Peter Revson. who wav killed in a crash 
while practicing for the event. 

skiing Austria's ANNEMARIE MOSER- 
PROLLL and Italian GUSTAVO THOENI light- 
ened iheir lock on individual championships as the 
three-event Nations' World Series of -Skiing ended 
ai Heavenly Valley. Calif, (puce 26). By countries, 
the final lineup was Austria, Italy. West Germany 
and the U.S. 

swimming * DIVING SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA. led by John Naber's three gold medals, xlopjvcd 
Indiana's bid for a seventh consecutive NC AA 
championship with a 339-338 victory in Long Beach. 
Calif. The Boosters never recovered from the dis- 
qualification of their favored 400-yard medley relay 
learn in the time trials, though they scrambled back 
from a 252 214 deficit on Ihc final day to make a 
tense contest of it. 


MILEPOSTS JUMPFD: LARRY CSONKA. JIM 
K1ICK and PAUL WAR FIELD, from the Super 
Bowl champion Miami Dolphins to the Toronto 
Northmen of the new World football League, 
for a three-year. S3 million package, effective 
in 1975. 


NAMED: As NCAA Coach of the Year in iheir 
respective divisions, AL McGUIRE ol Marquette 
and NAT FRAZILR ol Morgan State McGuire led 
Marquette to a 26-5 record and the NCAA univer- 
sity division final. Frazier compiled a 28-5 mark this 
year and guided Morgan to the college division 
championship. 


RESIGNED: As basketball coach al the Cnivcrsitv 
of Utah, BILL rOSTI.R. to till the same post al 
Duke. In three years foster had a 43-39 record, lead- 
ing ihc Utes to a 22-8 mark and a second-place fin- 
ish m the NIT this year. Assistant Coach J! RRY 
PIMM takes over. 


RESIGNED: As Creighton basketball coach, I D- 
DIE SUTTON, and moving to Arkansas In live 
sears under Sullon the Blucjayx compiled an 83-5(1 
record, including a 23-3 mark this year end a spot 
in (he NCAA playoffs. Assisiam Coach TOM 
APKE, 30. will succeed Sutton. 


fencing NEW YORK UNIVERSITY outpointed 
second-place Way ne Stale 92-87 to capture a rec- 
ord 1 1 th consecutive NCAA championship. 

AMATEUR HOCKEY The UNITED STATES defeat- 
ed West Germany S-2 to win the World Champi- 
onship B pool. The Americans had a 7-0 overall 
record in the tournament al Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. 


DIED: JIMMY W I N K FIELD. 91. one of only 
three jockeys to ride two successive Kentucky Der- 
by winners: in the Paris suburb of Maisons-Laflittc 
W mkficld won at Churchill Downs on His Eminence 
in 1901 and Alan-a-Dalc in 1902. Ihc black jockey 
went on to a notable riding and training career in 
Russia and Europe that spanned 50 years. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



n 
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DENNIS BAKER, 12, of 

Portland. Ore., set state 
records in five events, 
won three others and 

winning relay teams 
w hile competing for the 
David Douglas Swim 
Club at the Oregon 
A \ l Age Group 
Championships in 
Springfield. 


BILLY RUMLEY, a 

junior at Rcidsvillc 
(N.C.) High, won his 
second straight state 
wrestling title at 1.35 
pounds, despite a case 
of the flu. He has been 
undefeated since the 
eighth grade, has a 5 1 -0 
varsity record and let- 
ters in football, cross- 
country and tennis. 


SHIRLEY BABINGTON. 

35 {above), and Mar- 
ti CAVANAUGH, 30. 
sisters from Tcnafly. 
N.J.. won the national 
women's platform dou- 
bles championship at 
the New Canaan 
(Conn.) Field Club. 
Shirley, mother of 
three, and Marti, who 
has two children, play 
four times a week . They 
began to play together 
four seasons ago. The 
housewives won this 
year's New Jersey stale 
crown and earned their 
first nutional title by 
scoring a major upset in 
the finals, defeating the 
defending champions. 
B. J. DcBrec of Fair 
Haven, N.J. and Gloria 
Dillcnbcck of Mont- 
clair, N.J. 6 2, 6-0. 


WILLIE GOLDSMITH 
JR., 10, of Albuquer- 
que, set slate age-group 
records in the 220-yard 
dash (29.5 land the high 
jump (4' 2”) in the New 
Mexico AAU Indoors. 
Last year Goldsmith 
equaled the 9-and-un- 
dcr world mark in the 
440 (66.2 ) and went un- 
beaten in the state. 


golf — LEE TREVINO birdied four of ihe firsl six 
holes on his way lo a seven-under-par 65 and vic- 
tory in the SI 50.000 Greater New Orleans Open, 
his firsl tour win since March 1973. Trevino's 267 
total gave him an eighl-slrokc margin over Ben Cren- 
shaw and Bobby Cole, and the S30.000 firsl prize. 

hockey NHL: The week's action reflected some- 
thing old. something new. something borrowed — 
and something blew, firsl ihc old: Boston seized 
the Last title lor the third time in four years by down- 
ing Montreal 6 3 as Phil Esposito notched his (Kith 
goal of Ihc season. Montreal was assured of second 
place wilh a 5 2 victory over Los Angeles. Toronto 
routed third-place New York 7- 3 and earned a play- 
off berth lor the 1 3lh time in 16 seasons, eliminat- 
ing Buffalo. As for Ihe new: the Philadelphia Fly- 
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ED COLLERAN, 6), a 

rural mail carrier in 
Spalding. Neb., cele- 
brated his 40th year as 
the volunteer basket- 
ball coach at Spalding 
Academy vvhen his 
Shamrocks clinched the 
Cedar Valley Confer- 
ence championship lor 
his 600th victory 
against 256 defeats. 
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19h h ole the readers take over 


EXPLANATIONS 

Sir: 

Well, the kiss of death still lives. You tried 
not to jinx the UCLA-North Carolina State 
game by putting both Bill Walton and Tom 
Burleson on the March 25 cover. The game 
(two overtimes) was as close as the jinx al- 
lowed. Your picture of Walton was 1 / % wider 
than your picture of Burleson. 

Mikf. Dries 

Excelsior. Minn. 

Sir: 

In his article ( Down and Out, Back Up ami 
Ready ) Barry McDermott did not foresee the 
one deciding factor in the UCLA-North Car- 
olina State game. N.C. State Coach Norm 
Sloan started two Hoosicrs (Monte Towe 
and Tim Stoddard), who played a fine game 
for him. while John Wooden kept his Hoo- 
sicr(PcteTrgovich)on the bench. You might 
say that Everett Case finally got his revenge. 
It works this way: when John Wooden was 
a senior at Martinsville (Ind.) High School 
in 1928, his team defeated Frankfort 30-13 
in the semifinal game of the Indiana State 
Basketball Tournament. Frankfort was 
coached by Everett Case, who went on to 
coach Frankfort to four state lilies. As men- 
tioned on the UCLA-N.C. State national 
telecast. Case gave Norm Sloan his start in 
basketball. Thus, 46 years later, in another 
semifinal game. Wooden and UCLA lost to 
Sloan and N.C. State. By the way, Sloan also 
played high school basketball in Indiana and 
was named to the Silver Anniversary Hall 
of Fame team in 1969. 

Another famous name popped up in that 
1928 game. One of the two officials was Birch 
Bayh Sr. 

William L. Craweord 

Wichita, Kans. 

Sir: 

SI cover-story jinx or no, it was written in 
the stars that the N.C. State Wolfpack was 
going to win the NCAA basketball cham- 
pionship. When Coach Norm Sloan wore 
that loud sport coat that unjinxes everything, 
we knew the Pack would win. If you did not 
notice. Norm wore the same coat during the 
last two ACC games, through the ACC tour- 
nament, through the Eastern Rcgionals and 
through the championships. 

Alberto R. Quisumbing 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Sir: 

Please tell Barry McDermott that we did 
stop all the plows down here in North Car- 
olina that Saturday, but in the process we 
stopped a few other machines simultaneous- 
ly, namely. Big Red and his factory and 
sporty Al McGuire. 


Barry can talk com pone, grits and tobac- 
co smoke all he wants to, just as long as he 
gives our NCAA champions— North Caro- 
lina State — theirduc respect. We don't mind. 
We're good sports, good supporters and, 
one thing for sure, darn good basketball 
players. 

Tell Barry we still love him. though. Till 
the cows come home, that is. 

Lorena H. Copeland 

Greensboro, N.C. 

DAYTON'S DUE 

Sir: 

While your magazine has done some ir- 
ritating things before, your March 25 issue 
takes the cake. Not only did you slight the 
University of Dayton by suggesting that its 
triple-overtime loss to UCLA was a fluke, 
you gave it only minor coverage. When one 
of the finest college games of all time merits 
no more space than that given to a photo of 
Bill Walton lounging by poolside, something 
is wrong. And Barry McDermott's words "in 
the next two overtimes Dayton had few 
chances at victory" amaze me. for I sat at 
courtside as a member of the press and saw 
the Flyers miss several golden opportunities. 
What game was Mr. McDermott viewing? 

After Dayton soundly beat Notre Dame, 
you gave the game one line. Then when the 
Flyers play UCLA even for 50 minutes, you 
give the game a brief paragraph. We all know 
that Dayton lost and we all know that los- 
ers complain a great deal, but how about 
some credit where credit is due? 

John A. Matlak 

Dayton 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

Sir: 

Mark Mulvoy's article on the Montreal 
Canadicns (A Dynasty Imperiled, March 25) 
was degrading. The fact that the Canadicns 
have been plagued by injuries has hurt their 
season, but when the regulars were out. there 
was plenty of tajent on the bench. How about 
Steve Slum? He, along with Yvon Lambert 
and Dave Gardner (since traded to St. Lou- 
is), did a fine job when the Habs' big line 
of Cournoycr-Lcmaire-Lcflcy was injured. 
Pierre Bouchard also did an outstanding job 
on defense when All-Stars Guy Lapointe, 
Serge Savard and veteran Jacques Laperricrc 
were out. 

True, the Canadiens have lost 22 games, 
but nobody who knows anything about 
hockey ever expected them to repeat last 
year's 52-10-16 record. Not even the Boston 
Bruins, who are in first place and healthy, 
can do that. Just wait until the playolTs and 
you'll see where Montreal's pride is. 

L. Herbert 

Cazcnovia, N.Y. 


Sir. 

How sorry we felt when we read of Mon- 
treal's decline. It is getling to be quite tire- 
some to hear Canadien fans, and now their 
pampered players, bemoan the turn for the 
worse in Montreal. 

All we can say is how lucky they arc to be 
Canadien fans. Michel Plasse, Wayne Thom- 
as and Michel Laroquc may not be the equal 
of attorney Ken Dryden, but they are a lot 
better than the six or seven journeyman goal- 
tenders paraded through Detroit this year. 
How awful to be in second place! Maybe the 
Canadiens and their loy al maniac fans would 
rather sit through 78 debacles cheering for 
the Detroit Dead Wings. 

We hope the Montreal fans can quit cry- 
ing and settle for the likes of Lemairc, Sa- 
vard and Lapointe— and for second place. 

Peggy O'Connor 
Marianne Verbeke 

Detroit 

HOME GROWN 

Sir: 

Congratulations on the article praising the 
University of Minnesota's team effort in its 
NCAA hockey victory over Michigan Tech 
(Big Night for Chauvinists, March 25). Rec- 
ognition of the outstanding high school pro- 
gram in Minnesota that supplied the talent 
for this year's team has long been overdue. 
With all but seven players due to return next 
year and an anticipated excellent recruiting 
job by Coach Herb Brooks, the Minnesota 
Gophers will be in contention for the cham- 
pionship for the next couple of years. 

However, in spite of the team effort, I 
feel that the four Gopher players who scored 
goals should be mentioned: John Perpich, 
John Sheridan, Robby Harris and Pat 
Phippcn. 

Dave Stulman 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Sir: 

1 am nonplussed by your coverage of the 
NCAA hockey championship and the victo- 
ry by the University of Minnesota. Since the 
Gophers* win is indicative of the great im- 
provement in the quality of U.S. hockey, I ex- 
pected more than a one-page article with no 
photographs. How long will it be before an- 
other NCAA championship team is com- 
posed of 100' , home-grown athletes? Or are 
hot pants for figure skaters more interesting? 

Lynn Christianson 

Minneapolis 

MEMORIES 

Sir: 

The articles by Robert Creamer on Babe 
Ruth (And Along Came Ruth, March 18, et 
seq.) brought back memories of the most 
continued 


Surform tool shaves, planes 
easier.Free plans prove it. 





N ow and then a woodworking 
project can turn you off. 
Especially if it calls for a lot of 
planing, filing and smoothing 


grater” blade can’t clog either; 
shavings pass right through. 

All of this you can prove 
for yourself. Our free plan set 
to make these animal rocking 
toys calls for a good amount of 
planing, forming and 
smoothing 


— which sometimes can be 
tricky work. 

If s no problem with Stanley 
Surform tools. They let you 
trim away material fast, easy, 
without goofing. Really make 
you look like a pro. 

Surform’s “cheese- 


down edges. A 
Stanley Surform plane or file 
or even pocket-size model 
makes it a pleasure. And — by 
the way — Surform tools aren’t 
just for woodworking; they 
also take on soft metals, plas- 
tics, material like autobody 
filler. Another thing — if a 
Surform blade wears out, you 
just snap on a new one. 

So go take 
a look at 


those Stanley Surform tools. 
Almost any store with a good 
tool department sells Stanley 
Surform tools and replacement 
blades. To get the 
free plans to make 
the rocking donkey 
and lion, just send 
your name and 
address to 
Stanley Tools, 
Dept. A 1 , 

New Britain, 
Conn. 06050 



ECONOMY PLUS 
LIBERAL FRINGE BENEFITS. 



Good gas mileage is still the thing 
you want most in a little car. of 
course. But we know you’d like more. 

Like sporty looks and colors and 
models to choose from. 

Bucket seats that fit you 
comfortably. 

Nice soft carpeting. 

A floor-mounted shift control and 
an instrument panel with dials and 


gauges instead of flashing lights. 

Really good handling. 

An engine with a little bit of 
varroom going for it. 

A rear seat that folds down and a 
rear door that opens up, so you can 
use your little car almost like a station 
wagon. 

The Vega GT. 

An economy car-and-a-half. 


This year’s version 
of last year’s Motor 
Trend Economy Car of 
the Year. Car & Driver 
Readers’ Choice, Best 
Economy Sedan, ’71, 

'72, ’73. Motor Service & Service Station 
Management mechanic survey, Easiest 
Subcompact to Service, ’72. Motor 
Trend, Car of the Year, ’71. 



CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 



fght Bourbon 




Old Fitzgerald . The taste of success. How sweet it is. 





A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 
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There was a 
Grand American on an 
overnight pass in 1943. 



Only friends mattered that night. 

And laughter. 

It was important to squeeze in as much 
of a good time as you could. 

That’s why Schenley was there. 

It was a part of the good time. 

It was the best doggoned whiskey 
in the house that night. 

And it still is. 

It still has the classic 

smooth taste of Schenley, 

the unique honest flavor, 

the heritage of celebrated good times. 

And it’s 100% American whiskey, 

the Grand American Whiskey. 


Schenley 

The Grand American 
Whiskey. 



Wfe’ve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reserve American Whiskey. A Blend, 86 Proof. ©1974 Schenley Disiillert Company. New York. New York. 
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WHITE 


Red and White 


unite 


The Rum Sangria is born! 



2/z parts Viva Sangria, 1 part white rum.) Then drop in 
some ice and top with fruit. Now you’ve really got 
something! 

The Rum Sangria. A super s 
for you and eleven of your thirstier f 

MKRTOR 


>er sangria 
friends. ■ ' ■ 

1 RKfin Rums 


Here it comes — The Rum Sangria! So simple, 
yet so sensational. 

Start with a half-gallon of the best imported 
sangria — Bon-Sol Viva Sangria. Add a fifth of smooth, 
white Puerto Rican rum. (For smaller gatherings use 



Have a college grad’s career 
without 4 years of college. 



10 years ago many of the 
jobs shown here didn’t exist. 

They’ve come about 
because of a revolution in 
science and technology that’s 
opened up thousands upon 
thousands of new careers. 

Careers that only require 
a year or two of technical 
education. 

Careers that can pay as 
much as a four-year college 
graduate earns. 

Careers that are opening 
up twice as fast as that for 
any other group. 

They’re careers as 
technicians. 

Working in fields like 
medicine and architecture. 
Chemistry and ecology. 

Urban planning and nuclear 
research, to name just a few. 

Thousands of jobs are 
going begging, just waiting 
for qualified people. 

If you’re looking for a 
promising career, look into 
technical education. 

A free government book- 
let: “25 technical careers you 
can learn in two years or less” 
gives you a pretty good idea 
what it’s all about. 

For your free copy write 
Careers, Washington, 

D.C. 20202. feSl 



America needs technicians 
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Tullamore Dew * Blended lush Whiskey 86 Proof Imporlcd by Hcublcir 


Vd.CI < 19/4 


A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING SCOTCH. 



They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew blended 
Irish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 


Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 


So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 

We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it. 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew 
to what they had been drinking. 

We think there’s a good chance you'll come to a 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 


TULLAMORE DEW. 

IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 
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19TH MOLE continue 


event ful day of my youth. I spent six hours 
of that day with the Babe. 

In the year 1927 the New York Yankees 
stopped over in Toledo, Ohio to play an ex- 
hibition game with our local team, the Mud 
Hens, managed by Casey Stengel. I served 
as bat boy for the Yankees and got the op- 
portunity to meet my hero. 

Babe borrowed my fountain pen and au- 
tographed six dozen baseballs. I carried them 
out lo the bleachers, and the Babe began toss- 
ing the balls to the kids. You could sec how 
he enjoyed himself and made the kids hap- 
py. When we got down to the last box. I said. 

• Babe, don't forget me." and he gave me 
the last three balls. 

After the game I got into a cab with the 
Babe and Lou Gehrig. We stopped at a bak- 
ery and Lou sent me in for a pic. He and 
Babe ate half of it and gave me the other 
half. When we arrived at the hotel. Babe 
handed me five bucks. It was a day I'll never 
forget. The five dollars is long gone, but I 
still have my 47-year-old fountain pen. an 
autographed baseball and my fond memory 
of ihc greatest player of that era. Incidental- 
ly. the Mud Hens won the American Asso- 
ciation pennant that year and Casey Stengel 
went on to greater heights. 

Jew Di Miliar 

West Covina. Calif. 

THE GRIND 

Sir: 

How nice it was reading thearticlc on Mar- 
vin Miller by Robert Boyle ( This Miller Ad- 
mits He's a Grind, March 1 1 ). which brought 
back memories of Ebbcts Field and my child- 
hood heroes. Yes. Rube Brcsslcr used to 
throw balls to ihc kids in the wooden circus- 
seat bleachers. But he was remembered best 
for taking three chews on his cud on the way 
to the outfield. The crowd used to chant Onc- 
Two-Thrce. And Del Bissoncttc. ihc first 
baseman ("he had a golfer's swing"), whom 
the immortal John McGraw called a joke hit- 
ter. But he beat the hated Giants with many 
a timely base hit. Hank DeBerry, a medi- 
ocre catcher, who was only in the big leagues 
because he had caught Dazzy Vance in the 
minors. Watson (Lefty) Clark, who had a 
curve that broke a foot. One holiday dou- 
bleheader he and Vance shut out the Giants, 
Besides his overpowering speed. Vance for a 
while used to bedevil the batters w ith anoth- 
er play. He wore while flannel undcrshirls 
which he cut up to the elbow on his right 
arm. This fringe used to flap in the wind and 
confuse the batters further. They finally com- 
plained enough to get him to stop. Babe Her- 
man. the daflincss boy. who once hii a triple 
into a double play. Then there was the char- 
acter known as Pittsburgh Jake, who used 
to sit in the upper left-field stands. He root- 
ed for any team that played the Dodgers. 
He was the original banner man. with a sign 
that said "Shut Up" in English on one side 



SwTnglines 
Spring G Tonics and 
c Home c Ffemedies 


POWERGUN 1000 
STAPLE GUN 


Save energy, insulate your 
home Screen in a porch. 
Cover outdoor furniture. 
Train a vine. Construct a 
trellis. Identify plants. Install 
a greenhouse. Decorate 
for a garden party. Con 
struct a privacy fence. 
] Put up ce ling tile. It's the 
extra heavy duty staple 
gun that drives into hard- 
woods (like oak) Also 
available as a kit with five 
staple sizes. 


RIVET IT CT-2 
RIVETING PLIER 


Sure cure for broken parts. Get 
another summer out of your 
folding chairs; rivet new web- 
bing. Tighten up gutters and 
spouts, pots and pans. Install 
suspended ceilings. Put bikes, 

toys, boats, autos into shape... the way the factory does. You 
fasten from one side. (The RIVET IT PROFESSIONAL RP-3 
Riveting Plier. for heavier use, 
has removable jaws 
for easy cleaning.) 


Div. of Swingline Inc , 32-00 Skillman Avenue j Long Island City. N Y. 11101 


Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected-it 
can be very painful for the suf- 
ferer. But doctors have found a 
remarkably successful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name— Preparation H^. Tests by 


leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington. 
D.C. and at a large medical cen- 
ter verified Preparation II gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits— it’s no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 
year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 
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and in Y iddish on (he other side. Yes, that 
article brought back memories, and I would 
love to read some more letters from old-time 
Brooklyn Dodger fans. 

George. Enright 

Claverack. N.Y. 

Sir: 

The insight into the labor union back- 
ground of Marvin Miller was very reveal- 
ing, Since the aim of unionization is the re- 
duction of the level of performance of union 
members to the lowest common denomina- 
tor, Mr. Miller will undoubtedly continue to 
make a marked impact on major league base- 
ball, until he has destroyed it completely. 

Fred M. Radichei. 

Forest Park. III. 

SLAUGHTER (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to Robert F. Jones on his timely, yet trag- 
ically true, article ( Slaughter on South lx- 
hint/, March 18). In reading it one feels that 
some attempt ought to be made by those of 
us who would like to see this wanton slaugh- 
tering stopped before it leads to extinction 
to communicate our feelings to those who 
are in a position to help bring it to a stop. 

John M. Simpson 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sir: 

Robert Jones presents only the bloody and 
somewhat emotional picture of commercial 
harvesting operations. The historical back- 
ground for Jones’ scenario is far more com- 
plex than can be dealt with, as he attempt- 
ed, in only three paragraphs. There can tie 
no question that the Noxious Animals Act 
of 1 956 is an anachronism, and that New 
Zealanders must soon recognize that man- 
agement of “noxious" animals for other than 
just commercial gain is the only rational ap- 
proach. Concomitantly, writers like Jones 
must realize that commercial harvest of an 
otherw ise surplus renewable resource isa val- 
id use of that resource, and that mawkish 
articles about efficient use of modern equip- 
ment do not promote reasoned solutions. 

The problem lies in the lack of any co- 
ordinated national approach for allocation 
of these “noxious" animal populations 
among beneficial uses ( e.g .. sport hunting, 
commercial and non-consumptive uses). In 
this vacuum the various national park boards 
and other land-controlling bodies can be eas- 
ily pressured by the moneyed interests. With- 
out national leadership, and in the face of 
cutthroat competition, there is no way a heli- 
copter operator can afford not to shoot any- 
thing that moves, w hatever the time of year. 

The author's lucid, sanguinary passages 
describing the operations seem to imply that 
using helicopters as a tool to manage ani- 
mal populations is somehow unethical, par- 
comtnued 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Start earning money right now as a Time Inc campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub 
scriptions And we do the billing Send letter stating your qualifications to Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 


Reggie Jackson plays in Pumas. 

On or off the field Reggie Jackson, the American League's MVP. appreci- 
ates the comfort and support of Puma's full line of leisure and baseball 
shoes. Like the comfortable shoe shown here. All available at your sport- 
ing goods store or shoe store or write Sports Beconta. Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd . Elmsford. N.Y, 10523. Or 340 Oyster Pt. Blvd.. So, San Francisco. 
Calif. 94080. 



PIMM from Beconta. 


Give your company 
an insurance physical. 



HI NATIONWIDE 
1 jl INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 


Your company may not be in the same shape it was a 
year ago — and a growing business must be covered 
by increased insurance — especially in these 
inflationary times! 

□ PROPERTY: Has your present property increased in value? 
Nationwide’s Inflation Protection endorsement can be added 
to a Wall of Protection* plan to keep building insurance 
in line with rising costs. 

□ LIABILITY: Do you need additional liability 
coverage? If your business is growing, perhaps your 
liability is, too. Nationwide's Wall of Protection 
can give your business the liability coverage 
you need in one plan. 


□ PAPERS: Do you have documents and 
valuable papers that aren't protected by 
insurance? Nationwide’s Valuable Papers 
Endorsement protects vital plans, charts, 
papers inside the safe or desk. 


□ VEHICLES: Have you added new 
business vehicles? Nationwide can 
cover these — as well as non-owtted cars 
and trucks used for your business. 


□ EMPLOYEES: Have you added em- 
ployees? Nationwide's Wall of Protection 
plan takes a total approach to benefit pro- 
grams: individually tailored group life insur- 
ance, hospitalization, disability and pension 
coverages. One plan, not an unrelated stack 
of policies. 


□ CONVENIENCE: Are you spending too much time 
and capital on your insurance problems? Nationwide's 
Wall of Protection plan lets you spread your payments over 
the year without tying up capital. Another time-saver — only one 
annual audit on your property and liability. 

If you've answered yes to any of the above questions- 
your insurance needs further examination. 

Give Nationwide a call. We’ve got specialists who'll 
be glad to give you a complete diagnosis. Free. 


Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio 43216 
Part of Nationwide’s Blanket Protection for your business or your family. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Nationwide Life Insurance Co. An equal opportunity employer. 


Red Wing G.Q. Boots 
great choice for the 
great outdoors... 




So get yourself a pair and let your feet enjoy your day off 

See your 
deafer or 
write 


RED WING SHOE COMPANY • Dept. SI. Red Wing, Minnesota 55066 



Happiness is 
no more 
turnover. 


Hire the Handicapped 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and till in your new 
address below Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 


LOANS by MAIL 


Any Amount £ ■% ^ 

Desired to — 

security required. Your 
Ills arranged rapidly by 
s. Please mail coupon 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. Dept. 320-04 

6018 Military Ave Omaha. Nebraska 68104 
Pleas* send complete information in plain envelope. 


)4 


I Addre 


800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are S12 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 

ADDRESS — 

cTTy 

STATE 2IP 
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ticularly for commercial purposes. Yet. in a 
country largely dependent upon agricultural 
exports and in a world craving protein, is it 
better to shoot animals with hired deer cull- 
ers on foot and let them decay on the moun- 
tain tops hy the lens of thousands, as has 
been New Zealand government practice for 
at least three decades? 

The red deer in New Zealand will only go 
the way of our buffalo if its habitat is fenced, 
plowed or otherwise destroyed as was that of 
the bison (although wholesale slaughter in 
the late 19th century greatly hastened its de- 
mise). Given protection of its range, such as 
in Fiordland National Park, the red deer 
population can indefinitely sustain itself. The 
question is merely for whose benefit the 
venison recovery operators, or oil New Zea- 
landers, including the commercial operators’ 

Michael C. T. Smith 

Juneau, Alaska 

AGONY AND ECSTASY (CONT.) 

Sir: 

After reading your recent article The Ag- 
ony and Drip-Dry Ecstasy, March 1 1 . my 
whole swim team declared it excellent. Few 
articles truly dramatize the feeling that ex- 
ists in parents, coaches and swimmers dur- 
ing a race. 

Your article proves that swimming is not 
dull but full of life, mentally and physically 
demanding. It also helped to bring an in- 
creasingly popular sport into the homes of 
people who think water is something to take 
a bath in. 

Please continue to provide the growing 
population of swimmers with articles such 
as this. 

Vanessa Ki m erman 
Brooklyn Park. Minn. 

KIDS AND KUBS 

Sir: 

Your article on the Kids and Kubs soft- 
ball club (01,1 Lions Full of Growl, March 
4) was enjoyable and long overdue. How- 
ever, I was greatly disappointed that the 
name of John P. Maloney was not men- 
tioned. My grcat-uncic played for the Kids 
and Kubs for 21 years until failing eyesight 
last spring kept him from his goal of pitch- 
ing at the age of 100. 

For many years he was the oldest active 
ballplayer in the world. He died just a few 
weeks ago at the age of 97. 1 believe he would 
still be alive if he could have taken the mound 
again last year and thrown a few strikes to 
his 91-ycar-old catcher. Bill Davis. As Jim 
Waldie says, "You lay down, you die." 

John A. McNamara 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
T IMF. & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 




you really want 


...like making every weekend a 
carefree adventure. The 50-hp Merc 
500 is engineered to be one of the 
most dependable family outboards on 
the water. With ideas like Thunder- 
bolt® ignition for lightning starts. 
Perma Gap® spark plugs that can't 
foul. Fixed-jet carburetors that never 
need attention. A shock-absorbing 
propeller hub gives all the protection 
you need, while eliminating shear 
pins. Anti-friction bearings through- 
out the Merc 500 save gas and ex- 
tend engine life. The 50-hp Merc 500 
is the kind of outboard reliability 
you’ll want for your family. See your 
Mercury dealer and make every 
weekend a carefree boating adven- 
ture. While you're there, get your 
copy of the 1974 Mercury outboard 
catalog. 

meftcunY' 

OUTBOARDS 

Get one ol these 1974 Mercury outboard*; 4. 7.5. 9 6. 20. 40. SO. 65. 
85, 115. 150 h 0 . For neareal Mercury dealer, aee Ihe Yellow Pago* 
under "Outboard Motors." Mercury Marlno/OIvlalon ol Brunswick 
Corporation, Fonddu Lac. Wlsconaln/Canada/Austraila/Balglum 



Our new menthol 
is a lemon. 




